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C. S$. 8. MILLER WITH 
AGENTS?’ ASSOCIATION 


Well-Known and Popular Newspaper 
and Insurance Man Appointed 
Field Secretary 


HAS HAD LONG EXPERIENCE 


With “World” and “Herald” Before Go 
ing Into Casualty Business—A 
Good Choice 





‘Chauncey &. S. Miller, Eastern vice- 
president of the National Underwriter 
Company, has resigned to become field 
secretary of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. In this position 
he will travel about the country, or- 
ganizing new associations of local 
agents and aiding increases in mem- 
bership. He will work in conjunction 
with Henry H. Putnam, who for years 
has been secretary of the association. 
whose headquarters are in Boston, and 
who is also editor of the bulletin is- 
sued by the association. 


Appointment a Good One 

Officers and committee of the asso- 
ciation decided at a meeting in New 
York City soon after the St. Louis an- 
nual convention to appoint a field sec- 
retary and since that time the execu- 
tive committee has thoroughjy can- 
vassed the field, looking for the right 
man. The position is one of im- 
portance not only because the associa- 
tion, now nearly twenty-five years old, 
is showing consistent growth, but the 
influence of as large a body of insur- 
erce agents as possible is needed to 
work in conjunction with all other in- 
surance bodies to fight the growing 
menace of State insurance and other 
social problems that are confronting 
insurance interests. Then, too, the re- 
lations between companies and the 
agents’ association are drawing tighter 
and it is necessary to have able and 
tactful men in the position of Field 
Secretary as well as among the offi- 
cers, committeemen and other execu- 
tives of the association. 

In Mr. Miller a fine, splendid choice 
has been made, and President Allen, 
Chairman Cox, of the executive com- 
mittee, and other leaders of the asso- 
ciation are to be congratulated. They 
have chosen one of the best equipped 
of all the insurance newspapermen, a 


(Continued on page 18) 
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FIRE 
LIGHTNING 
TORNADO 
WIND STORM 
HAIL 
EXPLOSION 
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PROFITS 





CHARLES G. SMITH, President 
EDWIN M. CRAGIN, Secretary 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


The name of the German American 
Insurance Company, incorporated in 1872 under 
New York State law, has been changed (to take effect 
on January 1, 1918) to 


Great American 
Insurance Company, 


New Pork 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1917 
CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


10,954,055 


NET SURPLUS 


10,.759.422 


ETS 


23.713.477 


COMMISSIONS MARINE 
AUTOMOBILE WAR RISK 
MOTORCYCLE HULLS 
LEASEHOLD CARGOES 


MAIL PACKAGE 
TOURIST BAGGAGE 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE FLOATERS 


INLAND MARINE 
INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


All obligations under German American policies 
will, of course, continue to be the obligations of the 
Company under its new name 


Policies will be issued for the following classes of 


USE AND OCCUPANCY REGISTERED MAIL 


NEW YORK CITY 


HOME OFFICE, No. 1 LIBERTY ST. 


JESSE E. WHITE, Vice President 
ALEXANDER R. PHILLIPS, Asst. Sec’y 











=| PHOENIX MUTUAL 


INCREASES DIVIDENDS 


Company's Third Step in Adjustment 


Scheduie Beginning 'th Jan 
JAT’y 1, 1 
VIAKING GOO! 'TS ESTIMATES 





Will Allot 4.6 Per Cent. Interest on 
Accumulated Dividends and on 
Premium Deposits 





On January 1, 1918, the Phoenix Mu- 
tual takes the third step in the adjust- 
ment of its dividend schedule which 
was contemplated when the schedule in 
force from 1911 to 1915 was first in- 
creased. On January 1, 1916, the first 
step in the increase occurred. The sec- 
ond took effect on January 1, 1917, and 
the third and last step to complete the 
increased scale of dividends goes into 
effect on January 1, 1918. 

The three steps in three consecutive 
years represent an increase in dividends 
on all policies, but the third step makes 
a change only at attained ages below 
48. It results from a larger distribu- 
tion of mortality savings at those ages 
at which the greatest gains are now 
being made, according to its experience. 
The increase applies to all forms of 
policies. 

Asset Composition 

When the Company planned the in- 
creased scale of dividends it considered 
the possibility of a temporary increase 
in losses and now, even though this 
country is in the war which was being 
waged at the time the increased divi- 
dend schedule was originated, the Com- 
pany is convinced that the final step in 
the completion of that schedule will not 
in any way jeopardize the interests of 
the Company. 

It may seem best in this connection to 
review some of the factors relative to 
the Company’s position which have 
made this increase and previous in- 
creases possible. The following table 
appears in an authoritative publication 
and indicates the distribution of the 
assets of the Phoenix Mutual and the 
rate earned: 

% ad- Rate 
mitted %&% 
assets. earned. 


Real estate...... 1.6 ne $680,000 
Mortgage loans. 59.0 5.7 25,022,347 
Bonds & stocks. 20.0 4.4 8,488,808 
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Comparison of Original Dividend Schedule on 3 Per Cent. Reserve Policies 
(used between 1902-1910) and New 1918 Dividend 


Schedule 
Annual Premium 
Dividend Life 
End of Original 1918. 


Scale. 


Year. Scale. 
Age 25 at Issue—$10,000 
SR Sree cee bare. $27.40 $39.00 
Bh 2 pire debate a aA Rce ieneereare 29.80 40.40 
en ee pe Cre rie 32.40 41.80 
eke sini pase eew steelers 33.80 43.26 
AGREE ae age arenes Or 35.20 44.80 
| Se Or eer nT 42.00 53.10 
DD... dc went ncn eed nabs ee 50.00 62.90 
Me. goatee ean nee ae 62.00 70.20 
Age 25 at Issue——$10,000 
? wivitindines ansie aba g> $35.90 $50.00 
a "chp. olen a he em wine eae 39.30 2.10 
ae thr 6 eta opine eco aie e a 43.00 44.30 
ke Ch A ae Sere a 45.10 56.60 
Ss tsb oe SOUR YT K 47.20 - 890 
DP Ktsicandehesace cee’ 59.00 67.00 
BP th sa Pd waa Renda 70.00 78.70 
sein tate aaa) giapanbiuke ie sine 85.00 95.19 
Age 45 at Issue—$10,000 
De cig aes ee aaa ie oes $50.40 $63.40 
De Valacensasraeeiwee cara 15.30 65.70 
S Nackhwes cdaviaiedte st 60.90 67.90 
erat de ate tbe eta atv 64.00 71.40 
Oe isp wceiwic @kik oat aaron 67.10 75.00 
RS daa vardain wiekcs e waeAae 84.00 94,20 
Be Pesevhesusvres tases 101.00 115.00 
EE Pre rie Tee een oe 118.00 137.00 
Policy loans.... 14.2 5.2 6,041,725 
Premium notes... 0.1 5.2 41,206 
BRA 1.9 3.¢ 810,838 
Def. & uncol. 
premiums 560,625 
Int. & rents.... 820,087 
Other assets 6,310 


Gross assets... $42,472,007 
The net rate of the Phoenix Mutual, 
warned on mean admitted assets, is 4.9 
per cent. 
Gross Yield 

The average gross yield of the 
Phoenix Mutual! during the period 1897 
1916 is 5.27 per cent. In 1916 the gross 
rate credited to the Phoenix Mutual 
was 5.42 per cent. To indicate how 
stable the earning power of the Phoenix 
Mutual has remained during the entire 
period of 20 years, it is only necessary 
to. note that the maximum variation 
has been only approximately one-third 
of 1 per cent., the highest rate attained 
being 5.48 per cent. in 1898 and the 
lowest 5.10 per cent. in 1904, 

Ratio of Interest Earned to Interest 
Required 

From the foregoing it is therefore 
not surprising to find that the ratio of 
interest earned in 1916 to the interest 
required was 157 per cent, 

Another impressive factor contribut 
ing to the returns to policyholders is 
the favorable mortality which the Com 
pany enjoys. As a result of the selec 
tion of risks the ratio of the actual to 
expected mortality during the past 19 
years has been only 65.7 per cent. 

With these facts as a background it 
is not surprising to note that the new 
schedule for 1918 represents the fourth 
increase within eight years. During 
that period the Company has enjoyed a 
very healthy growth with a material 
increase of insurance in force. It is 
equally true that the security back of 
all contracts is greater today than ever 
before 

Estimates Eaualled or Exceeded 

Elsewhere are illustrations of the 
new schedule and ‘examples of the man- 
ner in which the Company has been 
making good its estimated dividends. 
The schedule of dividends adopted in 
1901, when the Company issued its first 
per cent. reserve policies, has been 


equalled or exceeded in every instance 
to this date, and this same record ap- 
plies to subsequent policy issues. 

During 1918 interest at the rate of 
4.6 per cent. will be alloted on dividends 
left to accumulate and on deposits in 


20-Premium 
“ Life — 


Original 
Scale. 


$26.40 
30.60 
35.60 
38.40 
41.40 
57.00 
77.00 
100.00 


$34.90 
40.10 
46.10 
49.60 
A230 
73.00 
97.00 
125.00 


$49.70 
56.20 
63.70 
68.10 
72.69 
97.00 
125.00 
156.00 


1918 
Scale. 


$39.30 
42.10 
44.90 
47.80 
5O.SO0 
67.50 
87.30 
108.10 


$50.30 
53.80 
57.30 
61.00 
64.70 
81.60 
104.10 
133.20 


$63.90 
67.30 
70.80 
75.60 
80.50 
107.10 
136.90 
169.80 


20-Year 
—Endowment— 
Original 1918 
Scale. Scale. 
$24.90 $40.00 
32.40 45.20 
41.50 50.50 
- 47.10 56.00 
52.80 61.70 
84.00 93.50 
123.00 131.40 
170.00 176.40 
$33.70 $50.80 
41.30 56.00 
50.50 61.40 
56.10 67.10 
61.80 72.80 
93.00 101.60 
132.00 139.10 
179.00 185.69 
$48.90 $64.10 
56.90 68.70 
66.40 73.40 
72.00 79.40 
77.90 85.60 
109.00 119.40 
147.00 158.00 
194.00 201.50 
The same 


the premium deposit fund. 


rate of 4.6 per cent. will be used in de- 
the surplus 
dends under the options at settlement. 
The Phoenix Mutual provides as a mat- 
ter of contract that the rate of interest 
which the 
declaration 


termining 


Company 
of dividends 


rate credited on 


cumulate 


the rate 
culation 


ment. 


and on 
mium deposit 


surplus 


dividends 
deposits 
fund, and also 
which it 
of 


employs 


interest 


assumes 
must 


interest 


in the 
be the 
left to ac- 
the pre- 
must be 
the cal- 
dividends 
in connection with the options at settle 


divi- 





@AMARILLO 
Din Lr 
THE DALLA TEX ARKANAe 
BIG FIwoaTn, 
TEXAS GREAT 


INSURANLE 


BEAUMONT» 


SPT ARTHUR. 


SAN ANTONIOe + 
#DELRIU COMPANY» . 








Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


For Agency Contracts address 


0. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 








How Phoenix Mutual Made Good Its 
Estimates 
Estimated cash dividends at date of 
issue on policies issued in 1908 and 
actual dividends declared on such pol- 
icies: 
Annual Premium Life, $10,000 


Age 25 Estimated Actual 


First dividend, 1909... .$27.40 $27.40 

Fourth dividend, 1913.. 35.20 37.40 

Tenth dividend, 1918... 42.00 53.10 
Age 35 

First dividend, 1909.... 35.90 35.90 

Fourth dividend, 1913.. 47.20 50.30 

Tenth dividend, 1918... 59.00 67.00 


Twenty Premium Life, $10,000 
Age 25 


First dividend, 1909.... 26.40 26.40 

Fourth dividend, 1913.. 41.40 43.30 

Tenth dividend, 1918... 57.00 67.50 
Age 35 

First dividend, 1909.... 34.90 34.90 

Fourth dividend, 1913.. 53.30 55.90 

Tenth dividend, 1918... 73.00 $1.60 








ing success.” 


petitors. 
ever seen. ‘May your tribe increase’. 


WE SAY: 


Since these are but samples of many letters received 
regularly by “The Company of Modern Insurance 
Service,” THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, established 1860 under the laws of the State of 
New York, it should be worth something to YOU to 
ask T. Louis Hansen, Superintendent of Agencies, 50 
Union Square, New York City, to tell YOU more about 
the SERVICE which this Company is rendering ITS 
COUNTRY, ITS POLICYHOLDERS AND ITS FIELD- 


MEN. 


AN AGENT SAYS: 


“If a man doesn’t make good with The Germania 
Life Insurance Company it is his own fault.” 


A PEEP INTO OUR PRIVATE FILES 


AN OFFICIAL OF THE U. S. GOVERNMENT AT WASH- 
INGTON SAYS: 

“I have your letter of October 1st with the bulletin 
which you are mailing to your policyholders and 
thank you for it. This work is the kind that is going to 
make the Second Liberty Loan of 1917 an overwhelm- 


A POLICYHOLDER SAYS: 


“The service which you perform for your policyhold- 
ers is without a doubt unequaled by any of your com- 
This Health Service beats anything I have 


WHAT DO YOU SAY? 


999 


Twenty Year Endowment, $10,000 


Age 25— 
First dividend, 1909.... 24.90 24.90 
Fourth dividend, 19138.. 62.80 54.00 


Dividends Paid to Policyholders 


og ee $416,735 1912...... $770,214 
| 482,081 1913...... 858,820 
| 520,179 1914...... 898,204 
i) 592,569 1915...... 956,496 
| ae 702,103 1916...... 1,063,664 

Total paid in ten years... .$7,261,065 


Dividends paid to policyholders in 
1917 (approximately), $1,200,000. 


PASSES $140,000,000 


Total Outstanding of Equitable Life 
Insurance Company—Rapid 
Growth in Recent years 


With the close of the current year 
the results accomplished by the Equit- 
able Life of Iowa during its big and 
aggressive campaign covering a period 
of the past three years will be more 
marked than ever. This Company 
took on a new lease of life a few years 
ago and has made itself a larger fac- 
tor in the life insurance world with 
remarkable and rapid strides. Start- 
ing the year 1914 with about $80,000,- 
000 insurance in force the result of 
48 years of consistent effort, it has 
in the short space of three years in 
creased this figure until it will total 
over $140,000,000 at the close of 1917. 
Not only has it speeded up in produc 
tion but along with this it has entered 
new fields, increased its agency forces 
materially, and has all along the line 
improved its service to agents and 
policyholders in a very noticeable man- 
ner, 

The current year has been the big 
gest the Company has ever experi- 
enced, and it is an indication that 1918 
will be even a greater one, and it will 
not be long before the $200,000,000 
mark will ‘be reached. The Company 
is now operating in eighteen States, 
reaching from coast to coast. It has 
consistently followed its plan of doing 
business only in the most healthful 
and prosperous sections of the country, 
and it has intensively cultivated where 
possible. 


iMPORTANT FIELD FOR LIFE _IN- 
SURANCE 


Many men who have made contracts 
vith the Government to furnish sup- 
plies, etc., will need a large amount of 
money or credit from banks to fulfill 
their contracts, says the New England 
Mutual. 

The Government does not pay bills 
as promptly as commercial concerns. 

Special insurance to cover this lia: 





bility is in order. 
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World’s Leading Life Agent | 


H. B. Rosen, Who Came Here a Poor Boy Fourteen Years Ago | 
and is Producing $12,000,000 This Year, Snapped i 
After Charity Drive 





icture of 


| 








has fre- 


The 
quently been asked why it has never 


Yastern Underwriter 
printed a picture of H. B. Rosen, the 
remarkable agent of the New York 
Life, who came to this country a poor 
boy only fourteen years ago, who this 
year has ‘broken every record of per- 
scnal production by writing $12,000,000. 
General agents throughout the country 
have frequently written into this of- 
fice asking Mr. Rosen’s weight, height, 
nationality, age and other personal 
questions. The principal reason that 
his photograph has not been printed 
is because The Eastern Underwriter 
has not been able heretofore to get one, 
as the New York Life agent in turnin? 
down requests for his picture has said: 


“Nothing doing. I do not look the 
part.” 
A few weeks ago Mr. Rosen was 


made head of a team in the campaign 
to raise $5,000,000 for the Jewish War 
Relief Fund. There were forty-eight 
teams at work and he was in competi- 
tion with the wealthiest and most in- 
fluential men of his race. He made 
a personal contribution of $20,000 and 
his team started out to distance 
others. In this it succecded, collecting 
subscriptions amounting to more than 
$250,000. On the last day Mr. Rosen’s 
team collected $100,000, and at the end 
of the day a photographer for the In- 
ternational Film Company got a snap- 
shot of him holding the $100,000 in a 
bag. It is this picture that The Eas- 
tern Underwriter prints on this page 
for the benefit of readers of the paper 
who have asked so many questions 
about his personal appearance. 


A morning paper in commenting upon 
Mr. Rosen’s team victory said: “H. 
B. Rosen’s group won the first honors, 
principally because every one of the 
ten members worked eighteen hours 
every day in soliciting subscriptions.’ 


DISCUSS FARM LOANS 
New York “Sun” Interviews Robert 
Lynn Cox, D. P. Kingsley and 
Judge W. A. Day 





The New York “Sun” ‘interviewed a 
number of life insurance executives 
this week and quoted them as saying 
they would continue in the farm loan 
business despite the advance in inter- 
est rate of the farm loan banks and 
the possibility of the Treasury Depart- 
ment buying the bonds of the land 
banks. The men interviewed were D. 
P. Kingsley, Judge W. A. Day and R. L. 
Cox. Mr. Cox, who is head of the 
Metropolitan’s farm loan division and 
third vice president of the Company, 
said in part: 

“Our Company has been having a 
steady output of funds into farm mort- 
gages, and it expects to continue to in- 
vest as heretofore in those States in 
which it has entered for this business. 

“The Metropolitan raised its rate of 
interest some time ago and the action 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board in 
adding 1% per cent. to the flat rate is 
simply falling into line with the 
changed condition of the investment 
market. The Company finds a general 
hardening of farm mortgage rates all 
along the line and is getting from 4 
to % per cent. more in all its territory 
than it was six months ago. The finan- 
cial correspondents of the Company 
report their business as going along 
Normally, which at this season of the 


the | 


In commenting upon this the New 
York Life said this week: “That is 
Mr. Rosen’s hobby. He bursts the 
working day. There is no more thril- 
ling chapter in American opportunify 
than the way this boy from foreign 





HARRY B. ROSEN 


shores in fourteen life insurance years 
has masterfully forced his way by 
sheer ability in the face of almost in- 


superable obstacles to a position of 
world leadership in personal solicita- 
tion that is beyond the dreams of 
avarice.” 

At the present time Mr. Rosen is 
leading one of D. P. Kingsley’s team 
of Red Cross workers in the member- 
ship drive. 
year and up to March 1 amounts to a 


large volume.” 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS DEAD 

Robert A. Granniss died December 25 
at his home in Morris Plains, N. J., 
age 77. Mr. Granniss was formerly a 
vice-president of the Mutual Life and 
once was secretary of the Metropolitan 


Life. He was connected with the 
Widows & Orphans Insurance Com- 
pany. 


U. S. Calls Upon 


Agents for Assistance 


WIRES PRIDDY, WOODS, SHUFF 





Assistance of National Association of 
Life Underwriters Wanted for War 
Risk Insurance 





The Treasury Department on Wednes- 
day telegraphed to Lawrence Priddy, 


president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters; E. A. Woods, of 


‘Pittsburgh, former president, and John 


L. Shuff, of Cincinnati, general agent 
of Union Central at Cincinnati, to comé 
to Washington on Saturday morning 
and give the Goverment the benefit of 
their advice as to the best means of 
prosecuting the work of selling insur- 


ance to soldiers and sailors in the 
camps. Mr. Priddy and Mr. Shuff will 
£0; it is not known yet whether Mr. 


Woods can accept the invitation. 
Significance of Telegrams 
This latest step of the Government 
in calling upon the life insurance agents 
cf America for assistance—which is 
what the telegrams signify—is not un- 
«xpected. Some weeks ago the Depart- 
ment invited Mr. Priddy and some 
cther life insurance men to Washing- 
ton and presented the difficulties which 
have been met in inducing the soldiers 
and sailors to insure and asking the 
life men if they would not go to the 
camps and sell the insurance for the 
Government. While this was a great 
tribute to the life insurance fraternity, 
ii was pointed out then by Mr. Priddy 
and others that the time was not ripe 
for the National Association of Life 
Underwriters to take over the work of 
piacing this insurance; that there were 
a great many problems in connection 
with the allowances and separation fea- 
tures, which had better be explained 
first by lawyers and sociologists. If 
they in turn could not succeed the life 
insurance men expressed themselves as 
willing to undertake the work. In the 
meantime, a number of lawyers and 
cthers were appointed; many officers 
who had insurance experience were dey’ 
cgated to this branch of Government 
activity, and some life insurance men 
cutside of the national service were 
Sent to camps. 
Uninsured in Many Camps 
It has developed that while some re- 
markable records have been made in 
a few of the camps in placing this in- 
surance and more than $2,000,000,000 
has been rolled up in volume, there 
are some camps where not more than 
50 per cent. of the men are insured, 
ard, hence, the Government has wired 
for the assistance of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. The 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers can be depended upon for its loyal 
support of the program of the Govern- 





LJ 


ORGANIZED 1867 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE OF IOWA 


J. C. CUMMINS, President 


ment, whatever it may be. 
UJ 


Operating in 


IOWA ILLINOIS 
PENNSYLVANIA OHIO 
MINNESOTA INDIANA 


NORTH & SOUTH DAKOTA 


NEW JERSEY MICHIGAN 
KENTUCKY OKLAHOMA 
KANSAS NEBRASKA 
MISSOURI CALIFORNIA 
OREGON WASHINGTON 





Good Territory Open 
Attractive Policies to Sell 
Low Net Cost 


Large Annual Dividends 








For Agency 
apply to 
H. E. ALDRICH 
Supt. of Agents 
DES MOINES, IOWA 








Pi. 


Issues a New 
Disability Benefit 


STATE LIFE CONTRACT 





MISSOURI 





Life Income Equal to Ten Per Cent. 
of Sum Insured Per 


Annum 





The Missouri State Life has adopted 
a new disability benefit rider, the main 
distinction between the new benefit and 
that at present granted being that the 
new clause provides for payment of a 
life income equal to 10 per cent. of the 
sum insured per annum or 1-120th part 
each month; the income to continue as 
long as the insured lives and the full 
face amount of the policy without any 
deduction on account of these payments 
will be paid at death. 

Some of the rates follow, for $1,000 
insurance, $8.33, monthly life income: 
life income: /$1,000 insurance, $8.33. 
Ordinary life, participating, age 20. 
Annual disability premium, $0.92; total 
premium, $20.10. Age 30, annual die- 
ability, premium, $1.28; total premium, 
$25.61. Age 40: $1.86; $34.80. 


Twenty payment life, participating: 
Age, 20: $1.24, $30.59; age 30: $1.48, 
$36.20; age 40: $1.79, $44.51. 


Twenty year endowment, participat- 
ing: Age 20: $0.63, $49.06; age 30: $0.98, 
$51.35; age 40: $1.87, $55.85. 

Ordinary life, non-participating: Age 
20: $0.92, $15.88; age 30: $1.28, $20.36; 
age 40: $1.86, $27.95. 

Twenty payment life, non-participat- 
ing: Age 20, $1.24, $23.84; age 30: $1.48, 


$28.50; age 40: $1.79, $35.52. 
Twenty year endowment, non-par- 
ticipating: age 20: $0.63, $42.41; age 


30: $0.98, $43.61; age 40: $1.87; $46.60. 


AGENTS AND RAILROADS 
President McClench, of Massachusetts 
Mutual, Points Out Duty of 
Insurance Agents 
The duty of life insurance solicitors 
towards the railroads, of extreme im- 
portance at this time, is pointed out by 
President McClench, of the Massachu- 

setts in this effective fashion: 

“The Massachusetts Mutual, like most 
of the life companies of the country, has 
large investments in railroad securities, 
and its policyholders have a direct in- 
terest in any legislation or other action 
affecting such securities and the rail- 
roads issuing them. At the present time 
many influences are at work to secure 
for the railroads more reasonable treat- 
ment in respect to rates charged by 
them. Commissioners and legislators 
are being urged to consider the vital 
needs of the roads and to grant such re- 
lief as shall make the stocks and bonds 
of the railroads of the country attractive 
again to the public and therefore to in- 
surance companies. These activities in- 

lude street railroads as well as steam 
railroads. Every member of a mutual 
life insurance company owning such se 
curities should be interested to exert his 
or her influence in securing for these 
1ailroads proper treatment at the hands 
of public officials. These roads are en- 
gaged in the business of selling trans- 
portation to the public, and it should be 
obvious to everyone that such business 
cannot be successfully carried on if the 
railroads are not allowed to receive 
from the public for the services ren- 
dered the cost of such service and in ad- 
dition a fair return on the invested. cap- 
ital. No citizen of the country, whether 
he be an investor in railroad securities 
or not, can contemplate with composure 
the bankruptcy of the railroads of the 
country and the consequent demoraliza- 
tion of business. 

“It is the duty of all the field repre- 
sentatives of the company to urge policy- 
holders to exert their influence in all 
possible ways to advance the interests of 
railroads.” 
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Charting Out 
the Day’s Work 


SETTING A GOAL AND MAKING IT 
A Cleveland Agent’s System of Arrang- 
ing a Definite Number of 
Interviews 
By R. A. Ferris, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, Clevéland, written for “The Rads- 
ator,” published by the Massachusetts 

Mutual Life. 
He who wishes to reach a definite goal 


realizes that it will be necessary to ac- 


quire a definite estate. To plan to have 
at a given period in life a definite estate 
requires calculations involving produc- 
tion of an annually increasing amount 
of business, which, with fixed charges 
deducted, will yield a surplus, increasing 
annually, which invested at an average 
rate of yield, together with a mounting 
renewal income, will in the course of 
years build the required estate. 

If one cannot project himself beyond 
a given period, for example, a ten year 
period, but will consider the possibilities 
of production for such a period, he may 
thus get an inspiration and an ambition 
which will carry him further than most 
men, even in this business, have gone. 
The man determined to improve, who 
lays out his course and then has the 
will power to follow that course, cannot 
be satisfied to.produce the same amount 
of business year after year. Conceding 
that such a man can increase his pro- 
duction at all would indicate that he can 
incredse such production a_ definite 
amount. 

Value of a Chart 

A chart gives to the individual a well 
defined conception of the possibilities in 
his work. IL. began making charts of 
what I might expect in production from 
year to year even before I ‘entered the 
business: first, a chart covering a long 
period; then a chart for a short period 
—a year’s work; then charts for shorter 
periods, these last representing in de- 
tail all of the factors involved.’ Now I 
reduce the commission requirement ne- 
cessary to meet my budget, to the num- 
ber of interviews required and number 
of applications required, knowing that 
the average application is for so many 
thousand, the amount of commission so 
much per thousand, and that one appli- 
cation is produced on the average from 
a given number of interviews. The pro- 
cess becomes simple. I go further than 
this; after determining the number of 
applications required for a given period, 
I determine that to make my average 
work true, I must, during the period, 
produce a given number of “one thou- 
sand” applications, a given number of 
“two thousand” applications, of “three,” 
‘five,” and “ten thousand” applications: 
the chart I am now working on requires 
four ‘twenty-five thousand” and one “‘fif- 
ty thousand” application. 

Quota of Calls 

There is one further step. Having 
determined the total number of appli- 
cations required and the number of ap- 
plications of each denomination, I deter- 
mine the last date on which each must 
be secured. By this method my work is 
definitely cut out for me,-each week hav- 
ing its definite quota of ones, and. twos, 
perhaps a ten—or five, etc. I then can 
map out my work intelligently. , If, the 
quota calls for a ten, I must select from 
my prospect list a given number of 
names of men who, if they can be closed, 
will buy not less than $10,000, ete. I 
have firmly fixed.in my mind the fact 
that within the next four or six weeks 
I shall have to write an application for 
$25,000.. I constantly am on the lookout 
for the man who is going to buy that 
$25,000, Also there is that $50,000 


which must be written during the next 
three or four months. Knowing that in 
order to make good my quota I must get 
this fifty, I am gradually laying the 
iines, getting things shaped around with 
this in view, in order that the fifty will 
be definitely in sight before the time 
arrives. 

To my mind the getting of business 
is a things based on absolute law, and 
before I run my course I am going to 
prove it to myself. The work of the last 
year has given me great encouragement. 
A year ago I set out to accomplish cer- 
tain results which on paper looked rea- 
sonably possible. When the year was 
finished, I had exceeded the quota of 
production, and this quota involves the 
writing of more than twice as much 
business as I had previously secured in 
any twelve month period. I am positive 
I should never have accomplished this 
result had I gone ahead with the idea 
that I would do as much business as pos- 
sible; for under such circumstances I 
would have felt, no matter what the 
results, that 1 had done all that could 
have been done. With the chart ever 
before me, urging me on, I couldn’t be 
satisfied with results unless those re- 
sults were in excess of the requirement. 
The inspiration and encouragement 
which I constantly received from this 
chart kept me everlastingly at it, and 
I delivered the required amount during 
the period. Is it any wonder, then, that 
I feel as I do on this subject, or that 
I am glad to have an opportunity, such 
as this, to express to you, my friends, 
what | know is true? 


Business of Getting Business 

The business of getting business, then, 
involves first a purpose worthy of the 
best that is in one. 

The business of getting business in 
life underwriting involves the determin- 
ation to make underwriting one’s life 
work. 

The business of getting business in 
life underwriting embraces the develop- 
ment of every positive faculty and qual- 
ity of the individual to the highest de- 
gree possible, in order that, through the 
medium. of life underwriting, one may 
live a life of honest endeavor to serve 
so well that at last the high ideals, the 
goal, the purpose may be realized. 

To succeed in realizing the life pur- 
pose there must be made a definite plan 
or series of plans which involve the ac- 
complishment of financial success 
through the medium of life underwrit- 
ing; such a plan to be so definite, so 
constructive, laid out in such detail, and 
so comprehensive, that progress must 
follow—progress determined in advance 
and then worked for, fought for, sacri- 
ficed for, until it is accomplished. 

No man can so lay out his life work 
without being lifted up by the process. 
No man can carry out such a plan with- 
out growing constructively as he works 

» carry it out. No man can fight such 
a fight without first having will power, 
and no man having the will power can 
continue long without increasing that 
will power to a high degree. No man 
can continue to increase his will power, 
applying it in constructive work, with- 
out developing a strong character for 
good. Finally, to such a man every 
hand is stretched forth to help, his prog- 
ress becomes more rapid, the goal seems 
easier to reach; by his work he has re- 
inforced himself; at the last he has so 
conducted the “business of life” that his 
results in the getting of business stand 
forth as a beacon, a guide, a star to 
draw others on and upward, for what 
one has done, another can do, given the 
right perspective. 


URGED TO BUY LIMIT 


The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents has passed resolutions urg- 
ently advising officers and enlisted men 
of the Army and Navy to buy the 
full $10,000 limit of life insurance pro- 
tection under the provisions of the 
Government’s war insurance system. 


Edward H. Weeks, of the Boston 
Agency of the New England Mutual 
Life, had the pleasure of closing a 
large line of business insurance on a 
manufacturing corporation of Massa- 
chusetts on December 1, for $50,000 
ordinary life. The insurance was 
written on four lives, in five policies, 
two for $15,000 each, one for $10,000 
and two for $5,000 each, combined pre- 
mium $1,849.50. It was put in force 
with binding receipts. A curious piece 
of psychology in the case is the fol- 
lowing fact: Mr. Weeks had been 
working on the case for some months; 
but nothing had been settled. Finally, 
after quite a period of inaction, on the 
day before Thanksgiving, he became 
conscious of a strong impression that 
the business could be closed that very 
day. So, taking the doctor with him, 
he went to the office, introduced his 
ccmpanion and the matter was term- 
inated then and there, without a single 
question being raised. 
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Non-Participating View 
of Group Insurance 





AN ARTICLE BY EDW. B. MORRIS 





Actuary of Travelers Tells How Com- 
petition Enters Into Calculation 
of Rate 





Edward B. Morris, actuary of the life 
department of the Travelers, has given 
his views of group net premiums from 
a non-participating viewpoint in the 
current issue of the “Insurance and 
Commercial Magazine.” ‘He says there 
is no question at all but the American 
‘lable has served an admirable purpose 
in the development of life insurance in 
this country. It possesses. the essen- 
tial element of safety. As the statu- 
tory requirement of valuation, it, with 
the Actuaries’ Table, has without ques- 
tion safeguarded the great business of 
life insurance by the requirement of 
adequate reserves. Continuing Mr. 
Morris says: 

Statutory provisions, however, imply 
primarily more the reserve require- 
ments than a reference to the basis 
of premiums although the two are to 
a certain extent inter-related. So long 
as the companies charge gross premi- 
ums in excess of the net premiums re- 
auired by statute for valuation, this 
question will not become a live issue, 
although it is a fact that the laws of 
certain States provide that if the gross 
premiums tharged are less than those 
described in the statutes additional re- 
serves should be set aside to cover 
such deficits. 


Basis of Premiums 

A participating company through the 
redundancy of its premiums is little 
concerned with the basis of its net 
premiums for the actual cost to an in- 
sured in such a company is reflected 
through the dividends or refunds grant- 
eG by the company. In other words, 
theoretically the dividends are based 
upon the actual mortality experience 
of the company, together with the 
sains from interest, from loading, etc. 
For example—if a basis other than the 
American Table were used for net pre- 
niums the total of the dividends as 
a whole to those insured would be the 
same, assuming that the gross premi- 
ums did not vary and that the expense 
assumptions were similar, although the 
dividends to individuals would vary. 
This point, however, is important— 
that participating companies frequent- 
ly (especially in the latter policy 
years) through dividends reduce the 
cost to the insured in such years tu 
a sum less than the American net pre- 
mium. 

In the early days of life insurance 
in this country it was customary for 
the non-participating companies to se- 
icct a mortality table as a basis of 
premiums, add a uniform loading there- 
to and to wait for results. The ex- 
perience of the life companies was so 
meagre that the actual experience to 
bo expected could not be foretold. As 
this experience was gradually gained, 
however, the non-participating compa- 
nies were able to foresee the future 
with considerable certainty and to fig- 
ure on what might be termed a “pure” 
premium. This pure premium involves 
the rate of interest which could reason- 
ably be expected to be earned and a 
table of mortality which would coincide 
closely with the expected mortality ex- 
perience. Given this as a basis, the 
actuary has been enabled to load his 
premiums sufficiently to meet expenses, 
to provide for profits and other con- 
tingencies; in other words, it has been 
many years since a company issuing 
Non-participating insurance has used 


the American Table as a basis for its 
pure premiums. 


Discusses Graham’s Views 


William J. Graham, superintendent 
cf the Equitabie’s group department, 
tas stated in his remarks on this 
subject that the American Table rep- 
resents a mortality fully 30 per cent. 
over the actual experience of a well 
organized life company. That is, if 
the mortality according to the Amer- 
ican Table is 100 per cent. the compa- 
nies in the aggregate experience an 
average mortality of 70 per cent., but 
this from the non-participating stand- 
point is not by any means the impor- 
tant feature of the experience. The 
mortality of life companies does not fol- 
low throughout the various ages the 
ratio of 70 per cent.; the experience 
on those lives which have attained age 
30 is probably not far from 40 per cent. 
ot the American Table. At age 60 the 
experience of most companies is very 
close to that called for by the Amer- 
ican Table. In some companies the 
actual mortality at the higher ages is 
probably in excess of the American Ta- 
ble, in other words, there is no simple 
rclation between the actual mortality 
and that provided for in the American 
Table. Today on level premium forms 
non-participating companies charge pre- 
miums at the younger ages which bear 
little or no loading over the net Amer- 
ican premiums at 3% per cent. interest. 
At the higher ages, however, the gross 
premiums show a considerable loading 
over this net premium, but only at 
these higher ages does the loading any- 
where approximate the expenses. Expe- 
mence has shown that even the net 
premiums called for by the American 
Fixperience Table with 3% per cent. 
interest are greatly in excess of those 
required to meet actual conditions as 
to interest and mortality; consequent- 
ly the American net premiums include 
a considerable allowance for expense. 


Competitive Conditions 


The non-participating company is in- 
fluenced to a considerable extent by 
competitive conditions in fixing its 
rates. As far as the problems of ex- 
pense, mortality and interest are con- 
cerned a non-participating company at 
tne lower ages can safely quote gross 
rates lower than the net American 3% 
per cent. premium. Competition, how- 
ever, with mutual companies has not 
dcmanded this, so that the companies 
have naturally been guided by the net 
American Table as the minimum rate, 
especially in view of the fact, as has 
Leen noted elsewhere, that any deficit 
under this rate would call for addition- 
al reserves. 

What has been stated heretofore re- 
fers primarily to regular level premi- 
um contracts issued by the companies, 
including mainly life and endowment 
issues. When, however, the subject of 
group insurance is considered, while 
the principles involved do not vary 
grcatly from those which have already 
been expressed. certain features be- 
come at once emphasized. Group insur- 
ence is generally issued on the simplest 
form of policy known, that is, the one 
year term (renewable). Group insur- 
ence is sold to the employer covering 
all, or all of certain classes, of hia 
employes—generally at the employer's 
expense, To interest the employer the 
rates naturally must be attractive. It 
is not necessry that the agent see each 
individual employe to be insured but 
only the employer. The agent, conse- 
quently, is not entitled to the same 
compensation that he would receive and 
which he would earn were he to be 
called upon to sell insurance to each 
end every employe to be covered under 
the group, consequently the compensa- 
tion granted the agent is very much 
iegs under group insurance than under 
individual forms of contracts. It is not 
veccssary that the premiums be col- 
lected from each and every individual 
in the group, but only from the em- 
ployer, and a considerable expense is 
saved in this way. In brief, the expense 


to the company of writing group in- 
surances is considerably less than for 
crdinary insurances. If, for the sake 
of example, it is assumed that 20 per 
cent. of group premiums is sufficient 
to provide for the expense, profits and 
other contingencies and that on risks 
aged 30 the actual mortality is 40 per 
cent. of the American Table, it requires 
cnly a short calculation in arithmetic 
to indicate that at age 30 the ingsur- 
ance companies can afford to write a 
one year term contract at a gross pre- 
mium considerably under the net pre- 
mium called for by the American Ex- 
perience Table cn a one year term con- 
tract. To be sure, at the older ages, 
Say at age 60, the situation is not the 
same, for the pure net premium at age 
() must be very close to that called 
for by the net premium under the 
American Table, to which an adequate 
ioading must be added. It will be 
noted that the interest feature plays 
& much less important part in group 
premiums than in regular whole life 
:nsurance, 
Interest of Employer in Rates 

It is true, however, that the employ- 
¢r purchasing group insurance is not 
altogether interested in the individual 
rates on his employes. He is inter- 
ested in the total rate which he pays 
and which is found by a summation 
of ithe rates on the individuals insured 
at each age. Because two group pol 
icies involve a coverage of 500 lives 
each and an insurance of, say, $500,000 
each, it is not necessarily true that 
the premiums would necessarily be the 
same even if figured on the same basic 
schedule of premiums, for the group 
showing a majority of employes insured 
alt younger average age might cal] for 
a considerably smaller premium than 
the group which involved a higher av- 
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erage age. If we were to compare the 
premiums on such groups with the net 
premiums called for by the American 
able it is reasonable to expect that 
the gross premium in the latter case 
would exceed the total of the net Amer- 
ican premiums, but in the first exam- 
ple perhaps not more than 90 per cent. 
of the total of the net premiums ac- 
cording to the American Experience, 
yet the profit provided for in the com- 
pany’s rates might be the same. The 
gist of this being that the employer 
be dealt with fairly and that one em- 
ployer should not be undercharged at 
the expense of another. For instance, 
if the companies were required to 
quote rates which were at least equal 
to the net American premiums the non 
participating company, if it could sell 
the insurance on this basis, would re- 
ceive a much larger profit on certain 
risks than it desired, It might be 
argued that under these circumstances 
the non-participating company could 


quote lower rates at the older ages so, 


that the profit on the business as a 
whole would be the same. Here, un- 
fortunately, a fallacy is involved for the 
reason that the non-participating com- 
Puny would not be able to meet com- 
petition with mutual companies at the 
lower ages, but would receive business 
on the older aged groups, which neces- 
sarily would be unprofitable. 

The point which I have been endeav- 
oring to make is that a radical dif- 
ference exists between the point of 
view of the non-participating company 
avd the participating company. ‘That 
there is a competitive point involved 
I think will be clear from the follow- 
ing illustration, which is probably not 
far from the facts: 

Let us assume that a participating 
company bases its premiums on the 
American Experience with 3% _ per 
cent. interest and loads the same 7 
per cent., and that it declares a divi- 
dend of 15 per cent. The actual cost 
to the policyholder in the participating 
company under such circumstances 
would not be far from 95 per cent. of 
the total American net premiums. The 
participating company by means of its 
dividends actually reduces the cost to 
less than the net premium, although 
charging originally a gross premium in 
excess of the American net. If non- 
participating companies were obliged 
by law to quote premiums which were 
rot less than the net American pre- 
miums, the competitive advantage of 
the participating company over the non- 
participating company is clearly seen. 
Such a condition would be eminently 
unfair to the insuring public, especial- 
ly when it is considered that the non- 
participating companies in quoting 
rates which may be less than the net 
American premiums have amply loaded 
such premiums for profit which, theo- 
1etically, the participating company is 
not supposed to do. 


“Smoothing Out’ Process 


I quote from Mr. Graham: 

“Naturally, the mutual plan of higher 
premiums, adjusted later by premium 
refunds based on experience, has ad- 
vantages in smoothing out inequalities 
in mortality tables not present in non- 
participating rates.” 

No objection can be made to this state- 
ment as far as the “smoothing out” pro- 
cess is concerned, but unfortunately the 
“smoothing out” may be at the expense 
of employer that purchases insurance. 
Dividends under participating contracts 
are not based upon the experience of 
any one group, but upon a broad class 
of groups. In the example already re- 
ferred to it was mentioned that the net 
cost under a participating policy might 
be 95 per cent. of the American net 
premiums and as far as the whole class 
is concerned, this undoubtedly would 
be true, but a 15 per cent. dividend, 
when applied to a group where the av- 
erage age involved was low, would pro- 
duce a net cost considerably above 
the actual mortality at these younger 
ages, for as I have already pointed out, 


the mortality at the younger ages rep- 
resents a very much smaller percentage 
than that called for by the American 
Table. The non-participating rate 
takes this fact into consideration and 
actually gives relatively lower costs to 
the young age groups than it does to 
the higher age groups; in other words, 
the insurance tends to cost the employ- 
er nearer to the actual mortality under 
his individual group. I have intended 
to state this plainly as one of the fun- 
damental differences between partici- 
pating and non-participating where rate. 
making is involved. 

Mr. Graham hag suggested the feasi- 
bility of a non-participating company 
charging higher rates than are known 
to be necessary and of then returning, 
more or less gratuitously, unneeded 
premium excess; in other words, that 
the non-participating company write 
the business on virtually the same plan 
and at the same initial cost ag the 
participating company, but instead of 
puying dividends on the mutual plan, 
to make such refunds as the company 
may think necessary for business ex- 
pediency or for altruistic reasons. Here 
again, there is involved a fundamental 
difference between the _ participating 
ond non-participating companies. The 
non-participating companies know from 
experience that there is a demand by 
the insuring public for guaranteed in- 
eurance contracts, the cost of which 
shall be definitely known at the outset. 
‘le issue a non-participating contract 
with a guarantee of refund at the end 
of each year, as applied to group in- 
surance, for the purpose of avoiding a 
technical construction of the law is get- 
ting nowhere, as an analysis of the 
point I think will make clear. 


Reserves 


So much for the question of rates. 
The statutes of all States provide that 
the companies must put aside reserves 
according to the statutory table, usual- 
ly the American Experience. The re- 
serve On a one year term contract is 
not in itself a matter of great moment, 
involving only the unearned net pre- 
miums. Group insurance contracts are 
usually written, however, with the 
fuarantee that the basic schedule of 
rates on which the total premiums are 
based shall not be changed for a guar- 
anteed period, usually five or ten years. 
Certain of the insurance commission- 
ers have required that at those ages 
where the gross premiums charged are 
less than the net premiums, the com- 
pinies must set aside a special reserve 
equivalent to the present value of the 
deficit in premiums for the period 
guaranteed. To this the companies 
necessarily have made no objection, be- 
lieving that the commissioners had 
properly construed the existing valua- 
tion laws. In other words, these defi- 
ciency reserves can be looked upon as 
a bond required for the guaranteeing 
of the group contracts issued, that as 
long as the group business was com- 
paratively new and the _ experience 
therefor relatively small, such action 
on the part of the commissioners would 
surely safeguard the business. This 
deficiency reserve as to any particular 
contract, of course, gradually re- 
duces as the contract approaches the 
end of the guaranteed period of rates 
and in this way gradually becomes re- 
leased to the company. The impor- 
tant point, however, should not be 
overlooked that whereas the _ partici- 
rating company may be selling group 
insurance at the same cost to the 
employer as a non-participating com- 
pany, through its dividends. the parti- 
cipating company is not required to 
set aside these deficiency reserves so 
long as its gross premiums are in ex- 
cess of the net premiums in accordance 
with the American Experience Table. 

If not the American Table, what ta- 
hie should be used? Mr. Graham has 
already made some _ suggestions. It 
has been mentioned in connection with 
group insurance that if no minimum 
basis of rates is prescribed there will 
be no bottom to group rates and that 


some small company may be tempted 
to rush headlong into the group field 
fur the purpose of obtaining volume 
and advertisement to the ultimate det- 
riment of its general business. There 
are several features to counterbalance 
such a move—first, the reserve re- 
guirement which has already been out- 
med and which automatically would 
check a small company from making 


(Continued on page 9) 
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ALWAYS A PLACE FOR 
DEPENDABLE AGENTS 


Those who can not only write 
applications but deliver policies, 
and are energetic in their methods. 
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men. 
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256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 








started. 


We don’t contract with poor men. 
We give a new man our attention until he is 


We make our men make good. 
Why don’t you work for us? 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 











Home Office: 








| A Legal Reserve Company 
Are You a Big Producer? Can You Prove It? 
ONE GENERAL AGENT WANTED IN INDIANA 


Fletcher Trust Bldg., 





Indianapolis, lid. 
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Puzzles of Excess 
Profits Tax Law 


INTERESTING CASES ANALYZED 


Funds Given to Red Cross Deducted Up 
to 15 Per Cent. of 
Income 








Life insurance men will be interested 
in the manner in which Benjamin S. 
Orcutt, who conducts the War Revenue 
Problems Department of the “Wall 
Street Journal,” and who has been 
deluged with inquiries, solves some of 
the problems arising out of the profits 
tax law. In the New York “Times” he 
throws some light on individual cases. 


The Man Who Squanders His Wife’s 
Inheritance 


The case of the young married man 
whose wife came into a large inherit- 
ance which he managed to squander is 
perhaps one of the most interesting. 
The points are as follows: The wife re- 
ceived an inheritance during the early 
part of last year amounting to $16,000. 
The husband, who was making $15 a 
week as a clerk, but thought he was a 
born financier, speculated on the mar- 
ket and made $74,000. Not satisfied 
with this, he put all the money into 
some other deal, and before long found 
himself with exactly $365 to his credit. 
Outside of some household goods and 
his salary, he had no other assets. The 
question was the one as to whether he 
was liable to taxation on the $90,000 
which he at one time could call his own. 
He was also interested to know what 
penalty he incurred on account of his 

“bility to pay the tax, should he, ac- 
cording to the law, be forced to make 
a return. 

According to Mr. Orcutt’s interpreta- 
tion of the law, the man was liable to 
taxation on the amount he made in 
stocks—that is, the $74,000. The $16,- 
000 was considered capital, on which no 
tax is levied. Besides the profit, the 
$780 salary that the man made during 
the year was also to be added to the 
amount on which returns were to be 
made. With the $4,000 exemption to 
which he was entitled, the man was 
liable for a tax on $70,780, which, when 
computed, amounted to $1,503.40. There 
was no way for the man to pay this tax, 
yet unless return was submitted by him 
of this tax liability both he and his wife 
were subject to penalty. 


A Law Permitting Deduction Because 
of Speculative Losses 

Return having been duly made, it 
would seem that the government was 
without recourse to collect the tax, ex- 
cept in so far as it became one of the 
ereditors of an insolvent person. The 
law provides for a monetary penalty for 
non-payment of income tax, “except 
from estates of insane, deceased, or in- 
solvent persons.” The income tax stat- 
ute does not prescribe arrest and im- 
prisonment as penalty for nonpayment 
of the tax. A warrant of distress could 
be issued by the Treasury authorizing 


the officer to seize and levy upon all the 
property evidences of debt of the de- 
I'nquent. The Federal law, however, al- 
lows an exemption to married men of 
household goods, furniture, clothing, &c. 
Seizure and sale of property is the 
limit of the government’s power to en- 
force collection under this statute. 

This case arose under the original 
law. In 1916 some relief was afforded 
hy a new clause permitting speculative 
losses to be deducted from similar 
profits. 

A similar instance of a man discover- 
ing that he was indebted to the nation 
for a tax on a profit that he had not 
enjoyed was the one of the retired mer- 
chant who, on the first of January, had 
capital amounting to $100,000, which he 
during the year increased to $200,000 
through speculation on the market and 
which he subsequently lost in further 
gambling. According to the law, he 
was liable for an income tax on the 
$100,000 he made in speculation, regard- 
less of the losses he subsequently sus- 
tained. 

Gifts to Charity 

There has been a question in the 
minds of people who are charitably in- 
clined as to whether:they were subject 
to taxation on those amounts of money 
which they have donated to charitable 
or religious institutions. One business 
man who agreed to pay $500 a month 
to the Red Cross Fund was interested 
to know whether he could deduct this 
"Ss an expense item in making out his 
report to the Federal Government. The 
same was true to a smaller extent in 
the case of a woman who had given $250 
to a church. In both cases, it was dis- 
-overed, the amounts thus issued were 
at that subject to tax and formed a 
part of the income. Here again Con- 
egress came to the rescue and permitted 
a deduction for charitable gifts up to 
15 per cent. of income. 


Farmers’ Problems 


The farmers of Kansas and Oklahoma 
present a problem that has a peculiarity 
of its own. Many farmers there who 
originally bought their land for about 
$5.000 and had been plodding along on 
‘t with no hope of ever reaching that 
point of financial success where they 
would have to pay an income tax sud- 
denly found themselves rich by the dis- 
covery of oil wells on their properties. 
These were leased out for large amounts 
of money. Their contention was that 
they be allowed to figure their tax on 
the basis of a nominal capital. Accord- 
ine to the letter of the law, however, 
the tax must be paid on the amount ac- 
tually invested and the profits accruing 
‘eam the same. This sends the tax col- 
lectible away up and allows the Gov- 
ernment to slice off a big part of the 
farmers’ income. The advice of Mr. 
Orcutt to these men is to invest the 
rest of their profits in Liberty 4 per 
cent. bonds. These are not subject to 
tax until income exceeds $5,000. 


Unfairness of Tax 
An instance o7 what he considers the 
unfairness of the tax was cited by Mr. 
Orcutt in the parallel cases of two men, 
vpoth earning $10,000. The first is in 


business for himself, the other is a 
high salaried employe. The first draws 
his money through the channe! of $20,- 
000 originally invested in his business. 
His tax is computed on that basis, and 
when worked out amounts to $3,360. 

The man with the salary, however, 
having no capital on which his evcess 
profits can be figured, pays only an ex- 
cess tax of 8 per cent. on $10,000, 
minus the $6,060 on which he is ex- 
einpted, or only $320. In addition to 
this, they both pay the regular income 
tax. Altogether the man in business 
pays about $3,498, assuming that he is 
married and has three children, the 
salaried man paying $631.80 under the 
same conditions. 


Real Estate Values 


Some of the problems submitted for 
solution are based on the question of 
real estate values as they are today 
and as they were when bought. One 
man, for instance, wanted to know 
whether he could deduct from his in- 
come $3,400 that he had received on 
the sale of a piece of property which 
he had bought in 1908. And in the 
event that he had to pay a tax on 
the same, could he not make a return 
of only one-ninth of $3,400, since the 
investment covered a period of nine 
years? The answer given him was as 
‘cllows: 

“If possible, a fair valuation of the 
property as of March 1, 1913, should be 
obtained. The income then subject to 
tax would be the difference between 
the valuation and the selling price. If 
it is not possible to obtain such a 
valuation the prorating system would 
probably be accepted by the Treasury 
Department.” 


When Stocks Go Down 

Some idea of the complexity of the 
problems may be obtained by the fol- 
lowing query: 

“My wife inherited 898 shares of 
stock wpon her father’s death in 1903, 
par value $100. In 1914 she was al- 
lowed to and did purchase 210 shares 
more at par. The stock at the time 
was 140 on the market. In 1915 she 
sceld 513 shares at an average of 428. 
Hiow is she to figure the income tax?” 
‘This was the answer given: “The in 
herited stock should be estimated at 
the market value at the time the law 
became effective rather than at par. 
The stock bought in 1914 should be 
accounted for at the price actually 
paid, which was par, rather than at 
the prevailing market price. The profit 
on the inherited stock sold is the dif 
ference between the market price of 
i913 and selling price 428 in 1915.” The 
taxable income would be that portion 
of the advance which pertains to three 
vears, 1913, 1914, 1915, during which 
the income tax law was operative.” 


Liberty Bonds 

A popular question has been the one 
as to whether a tax is paid on Liberty 
bonds. Another, as to whether a tax 
is collectible on an income derived 
from dividends on stock. The following 
problem will illustrate both: 

“A married man has a salary of §2,- 
i100 per annum and an annual income 


of $347.50 

iollows: 
On 500 First Liberty bonds. .$17.50 
On 500 Second Liberty bonds 20.00 


from stocks and bonds as 


Preferred railroad stock 60.00 
Preferred industrial stock 70.00 
Railroad bonds ............. 80.00 
tj. gens 100.00 


What account does he render the 
Government, and what amount of in- 
come tax does he have to pay?” 

This wag the answer given: “He 
must include in his return his salary 
and the income from all the invest- 
ments except the Liberty bonds. He 
will claim credit on the return for the 
dividends from his stock, and if the 
railroad and utility bonds come in un- 
der a tax-free covenant, he will also 
get credit for the amount of their tax 
paid at the source. In that case, his 
tax will be 2 per cent. on $2,100, his 
salary, minus the $2,000 exemption, or 
$100, providing he has no children. The 
tax on this will be $2. Bach child 
gives him an exemption of $200. If 
the bonds are not tax-free, he will pay 
2 per cent. on $280, or $5.60, still be 
ing without children. With one child, 
he will pay 60 cents and with two chil 
dren, nothing. In every case he must 
file a return.” 


Frequent Rulings 

The point is that Liberty 3% per 
cent. bonds are not taxed at all. There 
is no tax on the income from Liberty 
is until it exceeds $200, and then only 
in case the owner's Income is more 
than $5,000, when the income above 
$200 from the bonds becomes subject 
to the supertax Dividends are free 
from the normai tax in all cases, as a 
tax has already been paid by the com 
pany, but they become subject to the 
supertaxx when the owner’s income 
passes $5,000. In the case of corporate 
bonds some companies pay one-half of 
the 4 per cent. normal tax, while 
others assume no responsibility at the 
source, 


Changes in regulations issued by the 
Treasury Department are so frequent 
that answers given one week are like- 
ly to be invalid the next week. How- 
ever, individuals do not need to make 
any report until after the first of the 
year, by which time it is hoped that 
the Treasury Department will have re- 
vised and crystallized the great mass 
of rulings now existing so that many 
of the problems will be simplified. 


TRIBUTE TO M. G. BULKELEY 

The Hartford “Courant” in its issue 
cof December 23 printed a supplement 
containing a full page picture of Mor 
gan G. Bulkeley and a page biographic- 
al sketch The occasion was a birth- 
day message, Mr. Bulkeley having been 
bern on December 26, 1837 

DIVIDEND REDUCTION 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of New York, made a slight decrease in 
its dividend scale for 1918 
Postal 

Five 


The annual meeting of the 
Life will be held January 9. 
trustees will be elected 














Capable Agents, Desirable Company 


The two most important factors in life underwriting are capability in the Agent 


and quality in the Company. 


If the Company provides an 


unexcelled, attractive 


policy: for a low net cost, and has a reputation for prompt and efficient service, the 
result is contentment, loyalty, and success for the man in the Field, if he is capable. 
This Company’s record is evidence of the character of its representatives and of the 


quality of the institution. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 











44 MILLIONS from 42 AGENCIES 





THE 1916 RECORD OF OUR EARNEST, 
LOYAL AND HAPPY AGENCY FORCE 

















New England Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 




















When a man thinks he 
ToProve has insurance enough, or 


the claims that his life in- 
Need surance with other re- 
of More sources will provide suf- 


Protection ficient income to maintain 
his family in case of his 
death, suppose you suggest that he 
take an account of stock, following the 
form outlined. In nearly all cases 
such an inventory will show a balance 
of needed income to be provided for, 
and thus will develop a strong closing 
argument, says “Points,” published by 
the Mutual Life. 

This plan would be especially effec 
tive when a prospect proposes to talk 
over the matter of insurance with his 
wife. In that case try to arrange an 
interview, with yourself present, sug- 
gesting that there will always be ques- 
tions arising which neither the pros- 
pect nor his wife can answer. At 
such an interview the taking account 
of stock will be peculiarly convincing. 

Sometimes the prospect himself is 
not unwilling to consider insurance, 
but the wife objects. She will not be 
able to stand out against the showing 
that will be developed in this manner. 

If the prospect were going away on 
a journey to be gone six months, or 
perhaps a year, he would make care- 
ful provision for the living expenses 
of his family until his return. ‘He may 
have no present expectation of taking 
such a trip, but he fully realizes that 
he may be called upon at any time to 
depart upon his last long journey 
never to return. In that case the 
question is, what provision has he 
made for the permanent maintenance 
of those dependent upon him? Let 
him, too, take an account of stock. 
The form follows: 

Family Expenses 

My yearly disbursements for living 
expenses are now approximately as fol- 
lows: 


NS ee ee eee $ 
laght. water, heat, gas 
Repairs and up-keep ....... 


Fire insurance, taxes, assess- 
ments, etc. 


Interest on mortgage ...... 
PEO OED aSerccccewssewars 
PE - <phARecwsvasteswseeees 
WEAPIRE GOPATEL occ ccicicicsese 
Education of children ...... 
Amusements, church contribu- 
Re HE cdgteae ddan maeee 
Miscellaneous items ........ 
RIN cans 'gsdie eine ycateaae aie $ 
CeRact os ccc per cent. as 


my personal expense 


Balance needed to main- 
tain family after my 
ON idee weSeesewes $ 


Resources 
It I should die tonight, my re- 
sources immediately avail- 
able would be 


ME wig Ae eecwutens- 4 eQa\oe $ 

Life Insurance, virtually 
OE. ‘Sasinaemasnsies 

| er eee CEA $ 


From this should be deducted 
funeral expenses and cost 
of medical attendance, 
estimated 


Balance available cash ..... $ 


I should leave other assets, 
presumably well invested, 
to the amount of ...... 


Total gross resources ... $ 


Deduct encumbrance and 
other obligations ....... 


Total net resources .... $ 
Estimated income from re- 
sources at...... per cent 


Estimated yearly cost of liv- 
Me. ita ecewaniawe one ue 


Balance income required 
to support family .. $ 
. <¢ es 


We frequently tell new 

Selecting agents that one of the 

Your advantages of our busi- 
Prospects ness is that we can 
choose the men with 
whom we do business. We tell him 
he will be perfectly free to go to any 
man or any group of men that seem 
to offer the best field for his work, 
suys the Northwestern ‘Mutual Life in 
“Field Notes.” 

We are all familiar with this, but do 
the older agents always keep it in 
rind? In life insurance as in every 
other line of work, there is great dan- 
ger of getting on a tread mill and just 
following the same old line, day in and 
day out, year after year. 

Now is a particularly good time for 
every agent to select his prospects. 
Many classes in the community should 
be absolutely dropped from the pros- 
pect list. Those in military service and 
those who are likely to be called for 
military service within the near future, 
are not profitable material. Clerks in 
many lines of business are likewise not 
particularly good. Living costs are ad- 
vancing and these men are not sharing 
in profits to the extent the artisans and 
mechanics are. The building trades 
are quiet, particularly on house build- 
ing. Civilian tailors, architects and 
men in many lines of professional work 
cre suffering a serious decrease in busi- 
ress and consequently in incomes. 

But on the other hand, the war is 
furnishing us swith numerous new 
classes that more than offset these. 
Farmers in most cases are profiting by 
present conditions. Military contrac- 
ters in every line are of course unusu- 
aily prosperous. Journeymen mechan- 




















Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 





METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


~ Of the People 
the compan By the People 
—_-— For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company's 
Business during 1916 was: 
701 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 


8,304 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,969,823 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Revived and Increased. 


$376,827.40 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to 
Reserve. 


$220,509.26 per day in Increase of 
Assets. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








ics in nearly every trade are working 
wt high pressure and for wages that 
would have seemed exorbitant a few 
years ago. Whole new lines of ‘busi+ 
ness have come into activity—some are 
entirely new enterprises, others are on- 
ly taking the place of businesses that 
have gone stale or have been crowded 
out. Many a business concern has 
dropped its ordinary work, and sub- 
stituted another line much more prof- 
itable for the present. 

In the war time readjustment of 
business activities new men are being 
forced to the front, new forms of abil- 
ity are in demand and the commercial 
geniuses of the war will probably be 
more numerous and just as wonderful 
as those of military and. diplomatic 
life. 

These new individuals and firms 
must be unearthed, interviewed and 
sold. Keep in touch with all forms 
of commercial activity in your district 
and every few weeks make a new aur- 
vey. When you know just what is go- 
ing on you are in the proper position 
to make your selections. 

Owners and managers are undoubt- 
edly better prospects now than many of 





Representing 


parable benefits of the 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
‘oldest company in America”’ 
mean certain success for you. 








For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 








the salaried classes. They are making 
large profits and their positions of re- 
sponsibility call for increased life in- 
surance protection just as much as the 
increased value of their factories and 
materials need increased fire insurance 
protection. 

If your business during the past six 
months hasn’t been up to par, try the 
selection method for a few months— 
aud give eight hours a day to it. 


* * * 


The case of Cohen vs. 

Without Samuels settling the trou- 
the Right blesome question of 
toChange change of beneficiary in 
cases of bankruptcy is 

widely cited by life insurance company 
publications. One company makes this 
ccmment to its field force: “The agent 


is justified now in stating to his pros- 
pects and policyholders that life insur- 


ance policies, to be absolutely exempt 


from loss through bankruptcy, must be 


made payable to a specific beneficiary 


without the right to change. Many 
agents keep their policyholders in- 
formed of decisions of this kind. The 
service is always appreciated, and it is 
frequently gives opportunity to discuss 


the necessity for more protection.” 


BIBLE INSTITUTE. ANNUITY 


The Bible Institute Annuity Company 
of Los Angeles has applied for a li- 
cense to begin business, with $200,000 
capital. It will be a subsidiary of the 


Bible Institute of Los Angeles. 





DEATH OF J. BURTT MORGAN 


The death of J. Burtt Morgan, former 
president of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of Canada, was received with 
much regret in life insurance circles, 
particularly among agents. A year ago 
he made several addresses before life 
associations in this country, including 


tle Southeastern Congress of Life Un 
derwriters. 





INCREASE OF SEVERAL MILLIONS 

The Germania Life (Guardian Life of 
America) will write between $24,000,- 
(00 and $25,000,000 this year. Last year 


tiie company wrote over $21,000,000. 


Sergeant-Major Henry Orton, who 
was formerly known as Henry Otten- 
heimer of the Cincinnati agency of thé 
Sauitable Assurance Society, is now en 
reute to France for service in connec- 
tion with the Bureau of War Risk In- 


surance of the Gove:nment. 
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Eight Men from One 
Agency in Service 


MELLOR & ALLEN MEN AT FRONT 
General Agency Going Ahead in Pro- 
duction Despite Loss of Many 
Good Producers 


Mellor & Allen, general agents for 
the Provident Life & Trust Company, 
New York City, have added the eighth 
star to their service flag, with the de- 
parture on December 15th of John 
Mumford, who has sailed to do work 
with the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in France. Mr. Mumford has 
been for many years with the Provi- 
dent Life & Trust Company and is one 
cf their best producers. 


Lieutenant Frank L. Walton of the 
U. S. A., who has been for some time 
in training at East Radford, Va., is 
now at Spartenburg, and expects to 
leave from there for the front. 
Lieuts. Walton and Martin in France 

Lieutenant Charles E. Walton, Jr., 
cf the Canadian Royal Flying Corps, 
sailed the last of December for France, 
and Lieutenant Selah V. Hiscox, also of 
the Canadian Royal Flying Corps, at 
present is instructing in Texas, expects 
to be sent abroad before long. Already 
in France with the United States Army 
is Lieutenant John B. Martin. 

Sergeant R. F. Mellor, Mobile Unit 
A, Presbyterian Hospital, is now at 
Fort Porter, Buffalo, where he has been 
in training for a month. This unit will 
doubtless be sent to the front early in 
1918. 

Wayne Marshall, a lieutenant in the 
regular army, is now training troops at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, and Joseph 
i. Lockwood, a sailor on Scout Patrol 
has been stationed at Cape May, doing 
patrol work along the coast. Mr. Lock- 
wood is about to join the Boston 
Ground School of Aviation. 

Mellor & Allen has been somewhat 
crippled by losing so many of its young 
and enthusiastic agents to the service 
of the Government, but will close the 
year with a big increase. All of these 
inen were good producers, thoroughly 
interested in the life insurance busi- 
ness, and each one has gone into the 
Governmert service with the same en- 
thusiasm and energy which he has al- 
weys shown to his work. 

Guarded Aqueduct 
During the summer, for a number of 


weeks, Sigourney Mellor and Charles 
M. Coryell, members of the Veteran 
Corps of Artillery, which took over 


the -work done in the State by the Na- 
tional Guard men who have been or- 
dered elsewhere, did duty guarding the 
aqueduct between Mt. Vernon and 
Yonkers. 


THE FIRST THOUSAND 
Thomas A. Buckner Tells of His First 
Savings in a W. S. S. Talk 
to Agents 


Thomas A. Buckner, vice-president of 
the New York Life, in a communica- 
tion with New York City aents of the 
Company, made an unusually interest- 
ing statement about his first savings 
campaign, saying in part: 

Many years ago when I began with 
the New.York Life as an office boy I 
remember reading in a Company pub- 
lication the statement by a great fin- 
ancier on the subject of wealth to the 
effect that riches and independence 
cculd only be honestly secured by two 
things, hard work and thrift, but that 
any ‘person of moderate intelligence 
could acquire wealth through these 
methods if persisted in. He went on 
to say that the first thousand dollars 
were the hardest to accumulate; after 
that the road was smoother and the 
speed faster. Satisfied that I possessed 
at least “moderate intelligence,” what 


Col. A. A. Rand of 
John Hancock, Dead 


HAD A DISTINGUISHED CAREER 


Vice-President and General Counsel of 
Company—Won Title in 
Civil War 


Colonel Arnold A. Rand, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, died this week. Born in Boston 
in 1837, he was educated here and in 








A. A. RAND 


From 1855 to 1861 he was 
cashier of the banking house of Blake, 
Howe & Company and Blake Brothers 
& Company. He served during the 
Civil War as captain of the First Massa- 
chusetts Cavalry and colonel of the 
lourth Massachusetts Cavalry. 


Liurope. 


After attending the law school of 
Loston University, Col. Rand was ad- 
mitted to the Suffolk bar in 1872. He 


established a law practice, with special 


devotion to real estate and probate mat- ~ 


ters, and was the holder of large trust 
interests. 

Colonel Rand’s service for the John 
Wancock began with his election as a 
director on December 11, 1893. He was 
clected to be third vice-president Feb- 


ruary 15, 1898, second vice-president 
February 13, 1900, and first vice-presi- 
dent June 21, 1909. 


interested me was accumulating that 
first one thousand dollars. Was it pos- 
sible for me to do so with my oppor- 
tunities and outlook? The financier 
said yes, by hard work and thrift. So 
I banished my dreams of ten, twenty- 
five or fifty thousand dollars—the lat- 
te: being about the limit of my concep- 
tion of wealth at that time—and cen- 
tered my thought on accumulating the 
first $1,000 which was said to be so 
hard, pinning my faith to the advice 
that the road thereafter would be 
easier. 

Five years slipped by. In addition 
to supporting myself, I found that the 
financier’s advice was coming true. I 
had accumulated, including interest, 
through savings from my salary (ris- 
ing from $20 a month at the start to 
$62.50 at the finish) exactly $400. But 
even from this halfway point the road 
became smoother and the progress 
more rapid. Beginning now to solicit 


insurance as an agent, my fortunes 
improved and I accumulated the ad- 
ditional $600 inside of the next—my 


sixth—year. 

But how much easier that first $400 
would have been if the Thrift and War 
Savings Stamps at 4 per cent. com- 
pcund interest had been available. It 
took me six years to save my first 
$1,000, 





THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU, 
Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the itieured. 
Secure prompt action in the 





EF INSURANCE COM 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, ST. PAUL BLDG., 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y: 








OLDEST, 
Southern Life 


Assets 
Liabilities ....cccccece 
Capital and Surplus 
Insurance in Force ... 
Payments to Policyholder 


nee Or 


ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, 


LARGEST STRONGEST 
Insurance 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1916: 


POORER Eee HEE HOHE Eee H Eee ee eee Eaeee 





ganization 
Is Paying its Policyholders over............. 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 






eéeeeaubhepesacte? «eee eeo$1,300,000.00 annually 


VIRGINIA 


Company 











“If You Were In His Place’’— 


Would you buy the policy you are offering your prospect? 
Provident agents are successful because they are abso- 
lutely convinced that the policies they offer are exactly 
the policies which under similar conditions they would 
prefer for themselves. 


Write for information. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Founded 1865 








50 YEARS AN ACTUARY 


John S. Paterson’s Anniversary With 
New York Insurance Department— 
Father Was Actuary 


John S. Paterson, actuary of the New 
York Insurance Department is celebrat- 
ing his fiftieth anniversary with the 
department, having entered the serv- 
ices of the department on December 
£6, 1867. His father was the first ac 
tuary of the Insurance Department, hav- 
ing been appointed when the depart- 
ment was first organized in 1860 under 
Villiam ‘Barnes, the first superintend- 
ent. 


Morris on Group Insurance 
(Continued from page 6) 
auch a drive. and second, one of com- 
mon sense, that no company will in- 
tentionally write such business at a 
less. As a matter of fact, all the criti- 
cism of low rates for group insurance 
has been aimed directly at non-parti- 
cipating companies, which companies, 
as a matter of fact, plan to quote 
profitable rates. It has been mention- 


«a that the Medico-Actuarial Mortality 
Table forms a more suitable basis for 
group rates than the American Table. 
This is true, but the M.-A. Table has 
its faults and has only been used as 
approaching nearer the facts than any 
mortality table yet published. Group 
insurance is comparatively new. It 
is still in the experimental stage, 


so to speak. It is sold to-day by com- 


panies which are unquestionably 
strong financially. These companies 
have expressed a willingness to see 


the business through its experimental 
stage with the hope of putting it on 
a sound and lasting foundation. I 
think I can truly state that to date 
none of the companies which have 
written group insurance on the non- 
participating plan have actually lost 
money, but profits have undoubtedly 
averaged not over 5 per cent. of the 


premiums, even though a considerable 
part of the business written by these 
companies has ‘been at gross rates less 
than the American. Is it not then the 
logical view to take of the business, 
that the question of rates be left to 
the underwriting judgment of the com- 
panies writing this business, at least 
until such time as the information 
available will be such that proper ta- 
bles for rates, and may be of valuation, 
can be prepared? An attempt to leg- 
isjate as to minmum rates would only 
tend to hinder the majority of com- 
panies now writing the business and 
to favor from a competitive point of 
view certain participating companies. 
which companies, as I have already 
stated, we may assume are writing 
business at practically the same net 
cecst as the non-participating com- 
panies. In other words, a healthy ele- 
ment of competition would be removed 
to the detriment of the business as a 
whole, all at the cost of the purchaser 
of such insurance. 

In brief, the question at issue is not 
entirely whether insurance can safely 
be written at less than statutory net 
premiums, for this feature is already 
amply safeguarded, but also whether 
one class of company should be grant- 
ea a competitive advantage in obtain- 
ing business under the veil of certain 
valuation laws put upon the statutes 
of the States long before the subject 
of group insurance as a commercial 
proposition was ever considered, 


EXCESS CONTRACT COST CASE 

In the case of Terence McKegney vs. 
I!linois Surety, the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court held that where 
a construction contract provided that in 
case of the default of the contractor 
the owner may procure and employ 
other persons to perform and finish the 
work, proof of the making of a con- 
tract with another contractor and of 
the amount actually paid under it is 
competent to establish prima facie the 
owner’s claim to recover for excess cost. 
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SHOULD ACT QUICKLY 

In New Jersey a situation has arisen 
showing the need of prompt and ready 
co-operation between agents and com- 
panies. In that State there is a new 
compensation law which makes carry- 
ing of insurance mandatory. Unfortu- 
nately, there are certain types of risks 
of a hazardous nature which the as- 
sured finds extreme difficulty in cover- 
ing through stock insurance (partly 
because of war conditions), and if he 
cannot find such coverage he must nec- 
essarily go to the State for protection. 
Here then is a direct issue between 
State and private company insurance. 
Certainly, stock insurance companies 
must give the assured an opportunity 
to insure with them. 

To meet the situation a re-insurance 
pool is being formed, along the line of 
the coal pool but time is fleeting and 
it will be necessary to hurry the forma- 
tion of this poo! cr meet the situation 
in some other way, or {it will be too late. 


The New Jersey Association of Fire 
Underwriters has offered its co-opera- 
tion and its advice should be taken 
where possible. This association has 
been and is a power in New Jersey, its 


advice generally is worth taking, and- 


its influence should not be ignored. 





VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS 

It is doubtful if in any industry, busi- 
ness or profession the publications 
issued by corporations for the benefit 
of their field staffs measure up to those 
sent out to agents by life insurance 
companies. The raison d’etre of such 
publications is to help sell the policy, to 
stimulate interest in life insurance, and 
to aid the solicitor in comprehending 
the principles of insurance. Some of 
these publications set an unusually high 
standard, remarkable because it is lived 
up to month after month. One of the 
most effective of these organs that has 
come to this office is the December 
number of the “New England Pilot,” 
issued by the New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. This is a model 
agency journal in every respect, and 
after a careful perusal one must feel 


regret that its circulation is limited to 
agents of one company. Agents of all 
companies could read it with advantage. 
The scope of the publication is in- 
dicated by some of the subjects cov- 
ered: Important New Field for Life 
Insurance; Bankruptcy and the Change 
of Beneficiary; Insurance to Cover In- 
heritance Taxes; Proceeds of ‘Policy 
not Taxable; Teaching the Public 
Through the War Machine; The All- 
the-Time Agent; Appetite for Life In- 
surance Still Keen; Plenty of Fish in 
the Sea; Endowments for Charities. 
Just for good measure an instructive 
address on “Obstacles Necessary to 
Growth: Some That Must be Met and 
Overcome by the Successful Agent,” by 
Olip P. Beall, district manager of the 
Company at Macon, Ga., is included. 


No agent can read such a publication 
without improvement and it should be 
read from cover to cover. 


FIFTY YEARS OLD 

Fifty years ago the Pacific Mutual 
Life began to write life insurance in 
Los Angeles, Cal., and at the end of 
that year it had $565,542 in assets and 
$1,829,600 insurance in force. Leland 
Stanford, philanthropist and empire 
builder, was its founder. How well con- 
structed were its foundations, and how 
careful and progressive its management 
in the half century intervening is dem- 
onstrated by the fact that its assets 
to-day, $47,700,000, are greater than 
were the combined assets of all Amer- 
can companies in 1868. The Company 
now does business in forty-four States, 
it employs 500 people in Southern Cali- 
fornia alone, has 20,000 policyholders in 
that section, and its insurance in force 
is more than $185,000,000. 


In celebration of its fiftieth birthday~ 


(on January 2, 1918) and the comple- 
tion of its million dollar home office 
building, the sales force of the home 
agency has invited the Company’s co- 
builders in Southern California to assist 
them in commemorating the event by 
presenting George I. Cochran, president, 
and Gail B. Johnson, vice-president, 
with applications totaling $1,000,000 of 
life insurance. They are two of the 
leading figures in life insurance and 
deserve this tribute. 





BALTIMORE FIRE LECTURES 

The Insurance Society of Baltimore 
is arranging a number of important 
lectures in fire insurance. 

The fire classes will meet weekly on 
Friday evenings at 6:30, date not yet 
chosen, and continue until late in 
April. The subjects to be treated are 
as follows: (1) Fire Insurance Rat- 
ing, Principles and Practices. (2) 


Fire Loss Settlements. (3) Agency, 
Agency Law: Organization and Man- 
agement. (4) Automatic © Sprinkler 


Equipment and Supervisory Service. 
(5) Chemical Fire Hazards. (6) Tex- 
tile and Textile Industries. (7) Elec- 
tive Special Fire Hazards (the com- 
mittee has selected under this head 
garages and printing and publishing 
heuses). (8) Legal Requirements: 
State Supervision. 





BONUS TO EMPLOYES 
A bonus of 7% per cent. of annual 
salaries was given to employes of the 
Great American as a ‘Christmas pres- 
ent. 

















THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 











LORD MAYOR OF LONDON 


Charles A. Hanson, tle new Lord 
Mayor of London, is an insurance man. 
An autographed photograph sent to The 
Eastern Underwriter is reproduced in 
this column. Mr. Hanson is chairman 
ct the board of the Gresham Life As- 
surance Society and also of the Gres- 
ham Fire & Accident Insurance Society. 
As chairman of the society corresponds 
with the office and duties of president 
of an American company it may be 
seen that London’s new Lord Mayor 
is what would be termed an all-around 
insurance man. He spent his early 
liie in Canada and is a member of 
Parliament. Mr. 'Hanson is the second 
insurance man to grace the position of 
Lord Mayor, the first having been Sir 
Henry Knight, who died a few weeks 
ago. 

ae >A a 

B. M. Crosthwaite, a well-known New 
York City fire insurance and automo- 
bile insurance agent is doing excellent 
work as a member of the War Trade 
Beard. This week he is in St. Louis 
and Detroit opening branches for the 
War Trade Board. 

* * Oo 

Joel L. English, vice-president of the 
Aetna Life, has completed fifty years 
of service with that Company. Re- 
ly the general agents of the Company 
in the life department formed a commit- 
tee to memorialize the event, the com- 
mittee consisting of T. H. Christmas, 
Montreal; A. N. DesChamps, Springfield, 
Mass.; B. F. Reinmund, Newark; W. 
T. Trull, Boston, K. A. Luther, Syra 
cuse, and J. E. Meyers, Minneapolis. 
They presented him with a colonial 
desk and a book of letters, congratu- 
lating him wpon his half. century of 
achievement. 

The desk given Mr. English is of 
the block-front design, of San Domingo 
mahogany, and of the type which, ac- 
cording to Lockwood, was developed 
in northern New England between 
1770 and 1775. The wood is of beauti- 
ful grain, the original ‘brasses are all 
in place, and the desk is said, by ex- 
perts, to be the finest anywhere around 
here. On the desk is a silver plate, 
suitably inscribed. Accompanying the 





desk is an arm chair of the ladder 
back form designed by Chippendale, 
and it dates from the same period as 
the desk. They probably could not bp 
duplicated. 

In the desk Mr. English found a 
bcok of greetings consisting of auto- 
graph letters from each of the life 
managers. There are ninety-two let- 
ters in the book, every general agent 
having sent a letter of congratulation 
to the vice-president. The book is 
handsomely bound in full morocco. 

* * * 

Miss Evie S. Harris has been ap- 
pointed by General Agent Williams of 
New Orleans to take charge of a wo- 
men’s department of the New England 
Mutual Life in that city. Miss Harris 
is well-known in educational and wo- 
men’s club circles. She has even pre- 
pared herself to give addresses on life 
insurance before such organizations. In 
an extended news article on this re- 
cent departure in the New Orleans 
field, the “Times-Picayune” of Novem- 
ber 29 says in part: “Intelligent wo- 
men already have realized the neces- 
s:ty for learning many matters about 
the business world that they never ex- 
pected to have to know, and the mod- 
ern life insurance policy for women is 
cne of these matters that has come 
to be a part of their business educa- 
tion.” An advertisement for a district 
manager put in the local papers of ar 
eastern city of 100,000 population, by 
our general agent, brought no less than 
forty answers. Many of them were 
from men of decided ability. This 
does not look like a great shortage of 
agency-timber—if you know how to ap- 
peal to it. 

* + * 

Harry A. Hopf, manager of the plan- 
ning department of the Phoenix Mutu- 
a Life, has resigned to enter the serv- 
ice of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. at the head office in Wilmington, 
Del. His new position will be that of 
manager of the planning division, 
smokeless powder operating depart- 
ment. Mr. Hopf’s last appearance as a 
speaker before one of the national as- 
sociations was at the American Life 
Convention in Grand Rapids last sum- 
rer, 





ENEMY AIR RAIDS 
New Questions Raised and Answered 
in British Parliament—Loss 
of Rent 








Two new questions relative to the 
British Government insurance scheme 
in connection with enemy air raids 
were answered last week. 

Sir Harold Elverston asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether the 
contingency of loss of rent through 
damage by enemy aircraft is covered 
ky the Government gcheme of insur- 
ance against damage by enemy aircraft, 
and, if not, whether arrangements will 
Le made to cover this loss? 

(Mr. Wardle: Loss of rent can be in- 
sured against under the insurance 
scheme, but is not covered by the free 
compensation scheme. 

Sir Harold Elverston asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether, un- 
der the Government scheme of insur- 
ance against damage by enemy air- 
craft, the sum of £500 is the total 
amount of free compensation an owner 
can recover, no matter how many losses 
ale sustained, or whether this sum of 
£500 applies to losses sustained within 
a fixed period? 

Mr. Wardle: Each case of damage is 
dealt with separately on its merits and 
if it comes within the terms of the 
Compensation Scheme, compensation 
would be payable, whether the owner 
had been compensated in respect of 
previous raids or not. 
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Exclude Theft of 
Personal Effects 


FOUR ACT ON TOURIST FLOATERS 
Formulate Endorsement Anticipating 
New Form Soon to Be Adopted by 
Tourist Conference 


The Royal Insurance Co., 
Company of North America, Automo- 
bile Insurance Company and United 
States Fire have adopted an endorse- 
ment which is attached to tourist float- 
ergs excluding losses from the theft of 
wearing apparel and personal effects 
from automobiles. 

This endorsement is in anticipation 
of the new form which has been adopt- 
ed by the Tourist Conference and 
which will become effective at a date 
to be determined at the meeting of 
the Conference early in January. At 
that meeting, officers of the Conference 
will be elected. The form which will 
be made effective contains several other 
new features in addition to the provi- 
sion excluding the theft of personat 
effects. 

The endorsement used by the above 
mentioned reads substantially as fol- 
lows: 


Insurance 


Provisions of Endorsement 


“Subject otherwise to all conditions 
end stipulations of the policy to whicl 
this endorsement is attached, it is here- 
by understood and agreed that this 
pelicy covers loss ‘by theft or pilferage 
under any circumstances from. the 
time the property insured is taken 
from the permanent residence of the 
insured. 

“It is expressly understood and 
agreed that this policy does not cover 
against loss by theft, pilferage or lar- 
ceny of robes, coats, hats, caps, gloves, 
luggins, boots, goggles, chauffeur’s liv- 
ery or automobile accessories, while in 
or on an automobile or while in any 
garage or in any other building used 
for the housing of automobiles. 

“Nothing herein contained shall vary, 
alter or extend any provision or con- 
dition of the policy other than as above 
stated.” 





NIAGARA APPOINTMENT 

On Jauuary Ist Hiliis C. Rayan will 
join the Niagara as State agent for 
Wisconsin, in succession to Henry J. 
Zechlin recently advanced to the post 
of agency superintendent at the home 
office. 

Mr. Rhyan has had valuable field ex- 
perience in Indiana and Wisconsin dur- 
ing the past several years and is well 
qualified to take charge of the Niagara’s 
important interests in the State. 


FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
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DEFERRED PAYMENT LINES 








Automobile Writing Companies Having 
Policies Termination Dates But 
Few Remaining 





In August, 1916, the National Auto. 
mobile Conference voted that insur- 
ance to cover cars sold on the de- 
ferred payment plan and financed by 
dealers or by financing concerns should 
be written only at conference rates 


and under conference rules. No new 
contracts of this character have been 
issued since April, 1917, when it was 
agreed to finally abandon this practice 
although one or two contracts were 
renewed through misunderstanding on 
the part of the agents, but these have 
now either been cancelled or arrange- 
ments made to secure full tariff rates. 
The companies that have outstand- 
ing contracts of this character at the 
present time are listed below together 
with a statement of the date when the 
last such contract will terminate as to 
new insurances or a statement of the 
present situation so far as such com- 
pany is concerned. (‘Many of the con- 
tracts of such companies have already 
been terminated in accordance with 
the agreement with the conference: 


Commonwealth ......... January, 1918 
EE: Widen aaw ean adies April, 1918 
Note.—The Company has a number 


of contracts with longer termination 
detes or without definite termination 
dates, but has agreed to readjust these 
contracts immediately on the basis of 
tariff rates or to cancel the policies. 
Insurance Co., State of 


Penn. (One contract 

A eee eee ee November, 1918 
Mercantile Insurance 

Company. (One such 

oS ee Now terminated 
oo”), ee, Cf 1918 
North Br. & Mercantile.June, 1918 


St. Paul Fire & Marine.March, 1918 


LONDON CHANGES 
Arthur Worley General Manager of 
North British & Mercantile—Phoenix 
Absorbs Northern Maritime 





London, December 10.—Arthur Wor- 
ley has been appointed general manager 
of the North British & Mercantile in 
London, and Owen D. Jones general 
manager in Edinburgh. 

F. W. P. Rutter, general manager of 
the London & Lancashire, has been 
elected a director of the Company. 

The Phoenix of London has taken 
over the Northern Maritime Insurance 
Company. 

R. A. C. Thomas, F.1.A., has been 
appointed secretary of the Union Marine 
Insurance Company. 





OTHO E. LANE 
President 


BARNAKD M. CULVER 


WILLIAM L. STEELE 
Vice-Presidents 


CHAS. A. LUNG 


WILBUR C. SMITH 
Secretaries 


“‘Agents Everywhere’ 


123 





Niagara Fire Insurance Company 


ESTABLISHED 1850 





William Street, NEW YORK 


FIRE 

TORNADO 
AUTOMOBILE 
RENTS 

SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
EXPLOSION 

FULL WAR COVER 
LEASEHOLD 


Use and Occupancy, Profits, 
Commissions — All Form 

















FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE—ALL LINES 





The Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 





Statement January 1, 1917 


Cash Capital - - - - $1,000,000.00 
Assets - - - - 2,748,832.19 
Liabilities (Except Capital) ° . 1,039,977.81 
Surplus to Policyholders ° . 1,708,854.38 





AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY Co. 































THE WILLIAM H. KENZEL COMPANY 


FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 
REPRESENTING AT NEW YORK OFFICE 
79-83 WILLIAM STREET 


HUMBOLDT FIRE EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE IMPERIAL ASSURANCE 


of Pittsburgh, Pa. of Providence, of New York, NW. 


GRANITE STATE FIRE ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS COMMERCE INS. co. 


of Portsmouth, N. of Pittsburgh, Pa. of Albany, N 


AACHEN & MUNICH FIRE FRANKLIN FIRE CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN 


Organized 1825 of Philadelphia, Pa. New York, 































K 
REPRESENTING AT BROOKLYN BRANCH 


1544 MONTAGUE STREET 
NORWICH UNION COMMERCE INS. CO. 
of Albany, N. Y. 


of Norwich, England 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 











LONDON ASSURANCE 


of London, England 


GRANITE STATE FIRE 


of Portsmouth, N 














CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 1870 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 
















300,000.00 
63,479.83 


eeeeeeeee CUUVUU.VU ~ SWE PEPEe «eer eeee 


a eee 96,379.07 










OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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New Collision 
Automobile Cover 


PROPERTY DAMAGE IS EXTENDED 


New Rate Manual Will Probably Be 
-Ready By Middle of January 
. lt Is Thought 


Herewith are presented the new col- 
lision clauses adopted by the Confer- 
ence and Bureau. 

COLLISION CLAUSE 
(Full Coverage) 


In consideration of an additional premium 
 } Serre this policy also covers subject 
to its other coriditions, damage to the auto- 
mobile and/or equipment herein described (each 
accident being deemed a separate claim) by 
being in accidental collision during the period 
insured with any other automobile, vehicle or 
object, excluding (1) loss or damage to any 
tire due to puncture, cut, gash, blowout or 
other ordinary tire trouble; and excluding in 
any event loss or damage to any tire unless 
caused in an accidental collision which also 
causes other loss or damage to the insured 
automobile, (2) Loss or damage while the auto 
mobile insured is being operated in any race 
or speed contest or while being operated by 
any person under the age of sixteen years or 


under the age limit fixed by law. 
All other terms and conditions of this policy 
remaining unchanged. i ; 
Attached to and forming part of Policy No. 
, Of the ...cccsceess ; Insurance 
Company 
Dated stace elws 19 
AMONCY Bt seecccdcsenesees cvvcveccess Agent 


COLLISION CLAUSE 
(Covering Camage Sustained in Excess of $100) 


(Deductible) 

In consideration of an additional premium 
of $.... ... this policy also covers subject 
to its other conditions, damage to the automo 
bile and/or equipment herein described in ex 
cess of $100 (each accident being deemed a 


separate claim and said sum to be deducted 
from the amount of each claim when determ 
ined) by being in accidental collision during 
the period insured with any other automobile, 
vehicle or object, excluding (1) loss or dam- 
age to any tire due to puncture, cut, gash, 
other ordinary tire trouble; and 


blowout or 
excluding in any event loss or damage to any 
tire unless caused in an accidental collision 


which also causes other loss or damage to the 
insured automobile, (2) loss or damage while 
the automobile insured is being operated in 
any race or speed contest or while being oper 
ated by any person under the age of sixteen 
years or under the age limit fixed by law. 
All other terms and conditions of this policy 


remaining unchanged. | f : ; 
Attached to and forming part of Policy No. 
paaeete i err errr rer 


ance ( ompany. 

ND ona ek sacs i egawegeenste ene he ive 
Agenc y BY ceccccvceccececs 
Additional Assured 
The two present forms of property 
damage cover will be continued ex- 
actly as heretofore with, however, an 
additional rule in the Manual to pro- 
vide for the extension of the insurable 
interest formerly covered in the prop- 
erty damage forms, which rule is as 

follows: 

“The word ‘assured’ wherever used 
in the policy shall include—in addition 
to the assured named in the policy— 
any person or persons while riding in 
or operating the insured automobile 
(for private pleasure or business calls 
excluding commercial delivery) with 
the permission of said named assured 
or with the permission of an adult 
member of the named assured’s house- 
hold who is not a chauffeur or a do- 
mestic servant. . 

“All automobiles written on any other 
basis, except that of the private pleas- 
ure basis and rate, will be written as 
heretofore with additional premium 
percentages for any additional as- 
sured.” 

The new collision and property dam- 
age rate manual will probably go out 
te Conference. members about Janu- 
ary 15 and will set forth the new 
premiums for the new forms of colli- 
sion cover and also the revised pre- 
miums for the present forms of prop- 
erty damage cover. The Conference 
and the Bureau have voted to discon- 
tinue the use of the $25 deductible 
collision form. 

Effective March 1 

All new premiums and new forms 
for collision and property damage shall 
be effective for all risks, new and re- 





B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 
Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
105 William Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 











EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
— FIRE and WAR RISKS 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 





Home Office: 68 William Street 





PARCEL POST COVER LIMITED 
Conference Adopts Endorsement Re- 
stricting Policies to Conti- 
nental North America 
The following endorsement, which 
was formulated by the conference this 
week, is being added to all parcel post 

policies as of January 1: 

“It is expressly understood and 
agreed by and between the Assured 
and this Insurance Company that, not- 
withstanding any wording in the body 
of this policy to the contrary, this in- 
surance shall not apply to any ship- 
ments made outside the limits of Con- 
tinental United States, Alaska, and/or 
Dominion of Canada unless by the 
written consent of the Insurance Com- 
pany, which must be endorsed hereon. 

“It it further understood and agreed 
that this insurance shall not apply to 
any shipment made to destinations the 
address of which may be Military and/ 
or Naval Stations or Cantonments, un- 
less shipped by Government insured 
Parcel Post or Registered Mail.” 

Parcel post policies formerly covered 
in the United States, Canal Zone, 
yuam, Hawaii, Phillipines, Porto Rico, 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
lieland, Germany, Dominion of Canada 
and both United States and Canadian 
Alaskas. 


R. H. MOORE PRESIDENT 





Election of Officers of Albany Field 
Club—T. C. Naulty 
Secretary 
At the recent meeting of the Albany 
Field Club the following officers were 

elected: 

President, Robert H. Moore, Ins. Co. 
of N. A.; vice-president, L. C. Breed, Na- 
tional of Hartford; secretary, T. C. Naul- 
ty, District Secretary Underwriters’ As- 
sociation; treasurer, Geo. Brinley, Hart- 
ford Fire. 

While no definite action was taken re- 
garding the disposition of the liberty 
bond owned by the club, it will undoubt- 
edly be disposed of and the proceeds 
turned over to the Red Cross. 

GEROW & EVERITT SELL 

-Gerow & Everitt of Newburgh have 
sold their business to LeGrand Pellett, 
effective January 1. This firm has the 
Albany, American Central, City of 


“New York, Girard, Hartford, Security, 


Svea, Aetna Accident & Liability, 
Lloyds Plate Glass, Royal Exchange 
(auto). Mr. Pellett has the Alliance, 
German American, Germania, Hand in 
Hand, London & Lancashire, London 
Assurance, Mechanics & Traders, Na- 
tional Union, Newark, Niagara, De- 
troit Underwriters, Springfield F. & 
M., Vulcan (auto), Williamsburgh City, 
Aetna Accident & Liability, Fidelity & 
Casualty, Marine of London, New York 
Plate Glass, Maryland Casualty. 





newal, attaching on and after March 
1, 1918. Rewriting (except at the 
short rate cancellation of the old pol- 
icy) to avoid the new rates is pro- 
hibited. 

The new rates on all automobile lia- 
bility forms will be approximately ten 
per cent. higher. 





SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


103-5 William Street 


GENERAL AGENTS 


New York, N. Y. 


FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


Phone: John 2312 








WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO, Inc. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Re-Insurance in All Branches 











JAMES H. EPWORTH 
NEW JERSEY FIRE INSURANCE SPECIALIST 
NEWARK AND SUBURBAN NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 


40 CLINTON STREET | 
_ NEWARK 
Phone Market 6536 i] 


SERVICE 80 MAIDEN LANE 
FIRST Phone John 4560 














THE YORKSHIR 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD., 
OF YORK, ENGLAND 


; : : ESTABLISHED 1824 
The “Yorkshire” is the Oldest and Strongest of the English Fire Companies not 
heretofore represented in the United States 
. BRANCH 


Frank & Du Bois, United States Managers Ernest B. Boyd, Underwriting Manager 


Harry F. Wanvig, Branch Secretary 
NO. 


Frank B. Martin, Supt. of Agencies 


Sew York Lite ag my! LLANE, NEW YORK 
e Insurance an rus o., U.S. Trustee, No. 52 Wall St., N 
DEPARTMENTS—METROPOLITAN, Willard S. Brown & Co., Managers, Sen You 
N. ¥.2 CAROLINA-VIRGINIA, Harry R. Bush, Manager, Greensboro, N. C.: 
SOUTHBPASTERN, Dargan & Turner, Managers, Atlanta, Ga.; LOUISIANA and 
MISSISSIPPI, Jas. B. Ross, Manager. New Orleans, La.; PACIFIC COAST 
Jas. C. Johnston, Manager, McClure Kelly and McKee Sherrard, Assistant Man- 


agers, San Francisco, Cal. 








Iowa National Fire Insurance Co. 
Capital Stock $500,000 


The latest addition tu Reliable Fire Insurance organizations began Writing 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Business om January 1, 1917 
JOHN L. BLEAKLY, President 


F. L. MINER 
Vice-President 


Cc. S. VANCE 
Underwriting Manager 





FRANK P. FLYNN 
Treasurer 


Cc. M. SPENCER 
Secretary 








WALTER F. ERRICKSON 


38-40 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 
Representing 


95 William St., New York 


THE GERMANIA FIRE INS. CO. 


For Automobiles 
Special facilities for out-of-town business. 




















LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 


AND CUBA 


E. F. FLINDELL 
INSURANCE 





1 LIBERTY STREET 


Télephone John 2612 NEW YORK 


LOCAL OFFICES 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
1 Montgomery St. 
Tel. 216 Montgomery 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
9-15 Clinton St. 
Tel. 614 Mulberry 


153 Remsen St. 
Tel. 2504 Main 
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Wm. N. Bament on 
Expiration of Policy 





KEEPING TAB ON NOON HOUR 





Assured Should See That He Has Re- 
newal Plenty of Time in 
Advance 





Some interesting points about the fix- 
ing of noon as expiration time of the 
policy are made by William N. Bament, 
general adjuster of the Home and 
Franklin, in his paper on “The Fire 
Insurance Policy as a Contract” in the 
Bulletin of the National Association 
of Credit Men. He said in part: 

Synchrony 

“Although all enterprising insurance 
companies, agents and brokers make 
a practice of notifying their customers 
of the expiration of their policies, they 
are under no obligation so to do; hence, 
the insured should not only keep care- 
ful watch over his expiration, but he 
should see that his insurance ig re- 
newed several days before the policies 
expire. The insurance text writers and 
the courts which have passed on the 
subject, few in number though they be, 
bave held to the view that the occur- 
rence of a loss igs synchronous with 
the fire actually reaching the property 
cescribed in the policy. Hence, if a 
fire or conflagration starts in neighbor- 
ing property some time before noon, 
the insurance expiring at noon, and the 
fire, or the smoke, heat or water there- 
from, does not reach the premises un- 
til after noon, the owner will be com- 
pelled to suffer the consequences of 
his own neglect if he hag failed to re- 
rew his policies. (Insurance Co. vs. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co. (Ky.), 34 Ins. Law 
Journal, 740.) 

“This question as to when a loss oc- 
curs, in circumstances such as those 
above outlined, arose at Baltimore and 
Sen Francisco, but fortunately for the 
parties insured, in both instances, the 
insurance had either been renewed in 
the same companies or replaced in 
others so that they sustained no loss. 
The claims were paid under the new 


policies. Of course, if a fire breaks out 
in the described premises, and con- 
tinues to burn thereafter until the 


property is totally destroyed, it is deem- 
ed one event and the entire loss is one 
occurring within the term of the policy. 
A Packing House Incident 

“A number of years ago, before the 
days of the telephone, a merchant in 
a western city, started from his place 
ef business in the suburbs to renew 
the insurance on his packing house, 
amounting to $100,000, which was to 
expire that day at noon. He was un- 
expectedly delayed and when approach- 
ing the insurance center, the fire bell 
rang. He supposed it was tolling the 
hour of noon, but it was sounding the 
death knell of his business career. If 
was quarter past twelve, his plant was 
on fire and burned to the ground. And 
this is only one of many instances of 
a similar nature which have occurred 
im the past and which will occur in the 
future. The insured cannot transfer to 
the shouders of others the responsibil- 
ilies which properly belong to his own.” 





E. E. FROST’S BUSINESS SOLD 

The business of the late E. E. Frost 
of Oswego has been taken over by 
Frank W. Parker. Mr. Frost had the 
Aachen & Munich, American Central, 
Boston, Home, L. & L. & G., Milwaukee 
Mechanics, Rochester German Under- 
writers, Royal Exchange, Springfield 
F. & M., Williamsburgh City, Home 
(farm department), Globe Indemnity, 
Lioyds Plate Glass, Standard Accident. 





NEW JERSEY GENERAL AGENT 


The United States Brokerage Com- 
pany of New Brunswick, N. J., has been 
appointed New Jersey general agent 
for the United States Casualty for all 
lines. 








INSURANCE 


Fire, 


STRENGTH 








“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America.” 


THE HOME 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





Underwriting Capacity Second to None. 





FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


Lightning, Automobile, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, 
Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 


REPUTATION 


COMPANY 


Commissions, Explosion, 


SERVICE 














Should Touch Pocket Nerve of Careless 





VIEWS OF HALIFAX CITY CLERK 
Legislative Bodies Would Find Public 
in Receptive Mood for Fire 
Prevention 





Would that there 
officials who think as 
Mionaghan, of Halifax, 
liability for preventable fires. 
Mr. Monaghan is city clerk. Writing 
in the Canadian Municipal Journal he 
says: 

Among the great lessons taught by 
the war is the utter wastefulness and 
woeful loss of property by preventable 
fires. These losses in war times are 
more expressive than under other cir- 
cumstances. In peace times the bur- 
den is pecuniary only and is suffered 
only by an immediate, interested few. 
Legislative bodies should not neglect 
the opportunity presented while the 
preventable fire loss is being deeply 
impressed upon the public mind through 
the abnormal conditions of war. 

City Officials Lax 

Most communities, including the City 
of Halifax, have officials whose duty it 
is to inspect properties for fire hazard 
and to apply certain regulations for the 
correcting of unsafe conditions, byt the 
results of this system are far from satis- 
factory everywhere. 

An effective deterrent for preventab!le 


were more city 


does L. Ford 
regarding per- 
sonal 


fires must touch the pocket of the care 
less or vicious property holder. A 
short cut to this is to make him per- 
sonally financially liable. The common 
law principle of liability for injury re 
sulting from carelessness or neglect, in 
order that it might be summarily, in- 
expensively and expeditiously applied, 
should be supported in the special mat 
ter under consideration by statutory 
enactment and municipal regulations. 

This subject is most opportunely a 
live question in the United States at 
the present time, and is being urged 
with some diligence by the National 
Fire Prevention Association, of which 
the City of Halifax, through its city 
clerk, is a member. The City of Greater 
New York, the City of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and the State of Pennsylvania have al- 
ready moved in the matter and have 
had the principle enacted into law. I! 
think the subject worthy of considera 
tion by the City of Halifax for many 
reasons. 

The National Fire Prevention Asso 
ciation urges all persons who suffer 
from preventable fire to bring suit for 
recovery of damages. The enactments 
in New York, Cleveland and Pennsy]- 
vania only confer on the municipalities 
the power to collect cost to the fire 
department of extinguishing the fire 
Laws of this nature, if deemed wise, 
should really be Provincial or Dominion 
wide and not confined to individual 
communities. 














North British 


Established 1809 


and Mercantile 


Entered United States 
1866 


Insurance Co. 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 

















How to Study Assets 
and Liabilities 


SOME POINTS MADE BY BEST 


Figures Reached by Averaging Values 
by Five Calendar Points May 
Be Misleading 


In his article for the Bulletin of the 
National Association of Credit Men, Al- 


fred M. Best, of the Alfred M. Best 
Company, said relative to study of as- 
sets and liabilities: 


Assets: In their statements the 
companies set out in detail the na- 
ture and amount of their assets. In 


most States the kinds of investments 
permitted are carefully restricted, but 
in other States considerably more lati- 
tude is allowed, and frequently abused. 
Heavy investments in real estate are 
undesirable because non-liquid and be- 
cause arbitrary increases in valuations 
may be made to conceal excessive 
losses or expenses Good real estate 
ivortgages, bonds, and stocks are more 
desirable, but, of course, the desirabil- 
ity of all of these investments varies 
greatly, and the lists should be closely 
scrutinized. Securities in the least de- 
Kree speculative are undesirable; the 
ehrinkage recently in even standard se- 
curities has been so great that the 
supervising insurance officials have 
agreed to permit fire insurance com- 
panies to list their securities at the 
end of 1917 at the average of the quo- 
tations of November 1, 1916, and the 
ist of February, May, August and No- 
vember, 1917. From one point of view 
this is equitable, but policyholders 
must remember, in scanning the state- 
ments published early next year, that 
the companies could not realize on 
these securities at anything like the 
figures reached by this averaging pro- 
cess—unless there should be a most 
unexpected recovery in the next few 
months. Therefore, the surplus shown 


should be proportionately discounted. 
Liabilities 
Liabilities: Most of the items set 


down in the published statements need 
no explanation. Losses are reported 
gross, with deduction gtated separate 
ly, for re-insurance recoverable. If a 
company’s business is not prosperous, 
there is a temptation to minimize the 
estimates for unsettled claims, but usu- 
ally this item is honestly reported. 
the item of unearned premiums (or 
re-insurance reserve) represents the 
amount returnable should all policies 
in force be canceled. This is com- 
puted on gross premiums, without con- 
sidering the expense of acquiring the 
business, including the commissions al- 
lewed to agents. If policies are can- 
celed, the agent’s percentage of com- 
mission is in practice deducted from 
the return premium, and where busi- 
ress is re-insured en bloc the company 
assuming the business usually allows 
a very substantial commission upon the 
unearned premium turned over to it, 
representing the expense which would 
attend the acquisition of a similar vol- 
ume of business through its own agents. 
There is, therefore, an unrevealed ele- 
ment of strength in the statements of 
well-managed fire insurance companies 
representing the amount which could 
be realized iby the cancellation or re- 
insurance of the business in force. In 
other words, the unearned premium lia- 
bility, under ordinary conditions, can 
be discharged by the payment of from 
46 to 70 per cent. of the amount which 
the companies are required by law to 
report as a liability. 


OCEAN CO., INC., RE-ORGANIZED 
The Ocean Co., Inc., marine brokers, 
has been re-organized and is now op- 
erating as Randall, Livermore & Co., 
Inc. The new firm is composed of 
Lester H. Monks, president; Harris 
Livermore, vice-president; William H. 
Randall, Secretary, and William G. 
Goodwin, treasurer. 
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Lemmon Compares 
Rating System 
THREE SCHEDULES ARE ANALYZED 


Says L. & L. System Accomplishes 
Its Purposes And Should Be 
Generally Adopted 

W. 8S. Lemmon, co-author with A. 
E Larter in the L. & L. Rating Sys- 
tem, has issued a detailed analysis of 
the three fire insurance rating systems, 
Universal Mercantile, Analytic and L. 
& L. in response to requests from rat- 
ing experts in various cities. After 
describing the manner in which the 
three systems treat basis and key 
rates, standard buildings, walls, floors, 
wall and ceiling finish, area, height, 
floor openings, skylights, heating, 
lighting, tenants, occupancy charges, 
number of hands or operatives, un- 
protected iron columns, chimneys, ex- 
posure, contents, differential charge, 
flexibility and adaptability and co-in- 
surance, Mr. Lemmon makes the fol- 
lowing summary advocating the adop 
tion and general use of the L. & L. 
System: 

Basis For Uniformity in Rating 

Ist. That the preparation of the L. 
& L. Rating System was started with 
the idea of obtaining a basis for uni- 
formity in rating. 

2nd. That uniformity in rating is 
necessary if classified experience is 
to be of use in determining whether 
rates as to classes are remunerative 
or not. 

3rd. That the L. & L. Rating Sys- 
tem is founded upon the idea of uni- 
formity and based largely upon the 
gradings of the National Board Grad- 
ing Schedule for cities and towns. 

4th. That the operation of the L. 
& L. Rating System once established 
would yield easily to control by means 
of the Burning Degree, which not only 
controls results by classes, but estab- 
lishes intimate and proper relations 
between the three types of building 
ecnstruction. The L. & L. Rating 
System is unique in the possession of 
this invaluable feature. 

5th. That various features of con- 
struction are treated with greater sim- 
plicity by the L. & L. Rating System 
than ‘by any other system, particularly 
those features which are comparatively 
unimportant. Upon important features, 
such as floor segregation, the analysis 
by the L. & L. Rating System is great- 
ly superior. The L. & L. Rating Sys- 
tem puts the strength of its analysis 
irto the items of hazard which are 
undoubtedly of the greatest importance 
viz.: area, occupancy and hazards and 
exposure. 

6th. That the L. & L. Rating Sys- 
tem is simple and easily compre- 
hended. 

7th. That the use of the original 
factor called the “Burning Degree” 
gives superiority in analytical power 
to this schedule over all others in con- 
nection with charges for area, occu- 
pancy and specific hazards. 

8th. That the treatment’ giving 
credits for floors with floor opening 
protection, is the only fair and logical 
method ever devised. 

9th. That the L. & L. rates are 
based upon an assumed insurance of 
8) per cent. of value. 

10th. That the wide “spread” in the 
L. & L. System between the high 
grade and the low grade towns affords 
a range of charges that renders the 
System more comprehensive than any 
other. 


Says it Would Rate More Efficiently 

In conclusion, before the preparation 
of the L. & L. Schedule was started, 
it was generally considered that all of 
the old schedules, including the An- 


alytic, were more or less unsuitable 
for extension over the entire field, and 
the L. & L. Rating System was pre- 
pared to supply what was. lacking in 


the old methods. The above compari- 
sens must show conclusively that a 
conscientious effort has been made to 
supply these deficiencies, and _ that 
valuable improvements have been 
made over the old systems which are 
the same to-day as they were four 
years ago, when the preparation of the 
L & L. Schedule was authorized. It 
can also be said for the L. & L. Rat- 
ing System that the showing which 
it has made in all tests indicate that 
this system will accomplish exactly 
what it started out to do; that is, to 
be logical in its methods, and therefore 
defensible; to be used uniformly in 
different cities; to uphold National 
Board Standards; to improve upon the 
analysis of hazard attempted in the 
older schedules; to simplify methods 
wherever possible; to induce improve- 
ments in risks (particularly in large 
risks known as conflagration breeders) 
to a greater extent than the mild 
charges for area and multiple occu 
pancy in the old schedules have been 
able to accomplish, and generally to 
rate risks more efficiently. 

Because it does all these things, its 
preparation and existence as a sched 
ule are justified, and it is entitled to 
adoption and general use. 


’ 








BROKERS ACTIVITIES 








Regulating Canadian Commissions 
The Canadian fire insurance commis- 
sion sitting in Parliament, Justice 
Masten presiding, heard suggestions 
last week from witnesses that the com- 
missions of agents be limited to 15 in- 
stead of to 25 per cent. License re- 
strictions and an examination for agents 
and brokers were also discussed. 
a * * 
Specialties Holding Their Own 
Side lines are holding their own un- 
derwriters report. Use and occupancy 
is going ahead, and even explosion, in- 
surance is perking up. One of the of- 
fices reports an $8,000 explosion insur- 
ance premium during the past few 
days. 
* a * 
Morrison Makes Change 
Daniel W. Morrison on January 2 
will join the staff of Frank B. Hall & 
Co. Mr. Morrison for the past two 
years has been special agent in the 
metropolitan district of Fred S. James 
& Co. 
ok ca * 
H. R. Tredwell Promoted 
Herbert R. Tredwell, who has been 
superintendent of the schedule depart: 
ment of Fred S. James & Co. for some 
time, has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of special agent in the metropoli- 
tan district succeeding Daniel W. Mor- 
rison who has resigned to join Frank 
B. Hall & Co. on January 2. 
* ok * 


N. Y. “Times” Insurance 
The New York “Times” this week ap- 
plied for $500,000 fire insurance on its 
building and plant at 42nd Street and 
Broadway. This business was placed 
by Randall, Livermore & Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 


HUMBOLDT. FIRE OF PA. 


7 CAPITAL FIRE OF N. H. 
PERCY B, DUTTON, Manager, ROCHESTER 


TEUTONIA FIRE OF: PA. 
GEORGIA HOME OF GA. 








United States Branch 


INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


92 William Street, New York 


RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 








National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1917, to New York Insurance Department 





LIABILITIES 
ee eee $2,000,000.00 
Funds Reserve to Meet All Liabilities, Re- ernsquened - 
a ES ae eae a - 9,912,715.84 

Unsettled Losses and Other Claims ‘ia + 1,878,398.32 

Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities......... yeaa 3,743,747.60 

Total assets January 1, 1917........... . $17,534,861.76 
H. A. Smith, President F. D Layton, Ass’t Sec’y F. B. Seymour, Treas. 
G. H. Tryon, Secretary S. 1. Maxwell, Ass’t Sec’y C. B. Roulet, Gen. Agt. 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS, - «=  $5,743,747.60 











Telephones: John 63-64-65 


Northern Asse. Co., Ltd. of En 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. o i Y 
Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. 


Telephones: 


LEWIS & GENDAR, Inc. 


New York City Agents 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Brooklyn and Suburban Agency 


Firemen’s Inc. Co. of New Jersey 
Globe & Rutgers Inc. of N. Y. 
Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of London 


145 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN—NEW YORK 
Main 6370-6371-6372 








Assets 036,003.01 
Liabilities 2,296,861.95 
COENEN scssvcsccsecsees 500,000.00 
Conflagration Surplus . «» 250,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders ...... «e+ 2,739,141.06 


of Wetertovon 14. 


F. L. GILPIN, JR., 434 Walnut St., Phila., Special Agent. MIDDLE DEPT. 
E. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent.. NEW YORK STATE 
GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, Special Agent.. NEW ENGLAND 
F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Special Agent........ 


64th Annual Miatement 










-NEW YORK STATE 








CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. 





Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 
UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 








307 FOURTH AVENUE 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











ADEQUATE 
FACILITIES 


ALL LINES 





PHILADELPHIA_ 


CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. | 
LOCAL anp GENERAL AGENTS 
325 WALNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





SATISFACTION 
SERVICE 


ALL LINES 











PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 
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Marine Insurance 
Particular Average 
] An Article Dealing with Points an Agent Should Know 
|| By C. S. ELDER, Special Agent of the Hartford, in Chubb & Son Office 


} Copyright by the “Hartford Agent” | 


alll 








A good many shippers and some in- 
surance agents do not have a clear 
understanding of the term “particular 
uverage” as applied in ‘marine insur- 
ance. 

It is a term which designates a cer- 
tain class of marine losses. Perhaps 
the quickest way to grasp the mean- 
ing of the term is to substitute for it 
the expression “partial loss.” ‘Some 
writers having a fondness for splitting 
hairs would point out that the term 
particular average should be applied to 
cases of damage or deterioration in 
value and not to the case of the total 
cestruction of part of the subject in- 
sured, the correct name for the last 
kind of loss being “partial loss.” It 
is correct, however, to say that all 
particular average losses are partial 
losses, as the term “partial loss” is 
Lot restricted to mean only losses 
caused by the total destruction of 
part of the subject, but includes also 
losses caused by damage or deprecia- 
tion in value. For all practical pur- 
poses it is unnecessary to make any 
distinction in the meaning between the 
terms “partial average” and “partial 
less.” Arnould, the leading British au- 
thority makes no reference to such a 
distinction in his definition, which is: 
“A particular average loss is a partial 
loss of the subject-matter’ insured, 
caused by a peril insured against, and 
which is not a general average loss.” 
From this definition it can be said 
that a particular average loss is a 
loss of the subject-matter insured, 
caused by a peril insured against, that 
is not a total loss or a general aver- 
age loss. 

Total Losses 

A total loss is, of course. a loss 
caused by a peril insured against, that 
will entitle the assured to collect a 
total loss under his insurance policy. 
Such a loss may be either an absolute 
total loss, i. e.. a loss resulting from 
the absolute destruction of the subject- 
riatter insured, or a constructive total 
less. A constructive total loss occurs 
when the property or interest insured 
is reduced to such a condition by a 
peril insured against as to make its 
ultimate destruction apparently un- 
avoidable or its arrival at the place of 
destination practically hopeless. it be- 
ing permissible under the law, in some 
cases of this nature, for the assured 
to abandon the property or interest in- 
sured to underwriters and claim a to- 
tal loss under the policy. Under the 
law of the United States, however, the 
general rule is that a constructive total 
less can be claimed by the assured 
when the property or interest insured 
is so reduced by a peril insured against 
that to repair and restore it would 
cost more than fifty per cent. of its 
value after being restored. The prin- 
ciple of constructive total loss is rec- 
cenized by the maritime law of all 
leading nations although the provisions 
of the law are not uniform in all re- 
spects. In England, for instance, in 
order to collect for a constructive to- 
tal loss it is necessary to prove that 
the cost of repairs woulu exceed the 
value of the vessel after the repairs 
were completed. This doctrine of con- 
structive total loss is applicable to 
losses to cargo and freight as well as 
to vessels themselves. 

How Particular Average Differs From 
General Average 

A particular average or a partial loss 
differs from a general average loss in 
that a general average loss is a loss 
caused by an expenditure or a sacrifice 
ef property voluntarily and purposely 
Inade, by the captain or other repre- 
sentative of the owner of a vessel, at 


a time of danger, for the purpose of 
saving the vessel and cargo from the 
tnreatening peril; whereas a particular 
average or partial loss results from ac- 
tual damage to the property or inter- 
est insured fortuitously caused by a 
peril insured against. A particular 
average loss involves no voluntary 
sacrifice of property or outlay of 
money made for the benefit of both 
the owners of the vessel and the own- 
ers of the cargo to make good which 
both must contribute. It is not a loss 
that must be borne by the general in- 
terests that were at risk in the ven- 
ture, but is a loss that falls on a par- 
ticular interest, such as on vessel alone 
cr on cargo alone. (‘For a more detail- 
ea explanation of losses included in 
“General Average” and the method by 
which the owners of the vessel and 
the owners of cargo on board are made 
to contribute their respective propor- 
tions of such losses, we refer agents 
to an article printed in the “Hartford 
Agent” in July, 1917. 

A particular average or partial loss 
keing a loss that is caused wholly by 
an accident or by the action of the 
elements, as by heavy seas or by 
w:nd or fire, must be borne by the 
owners of the property or interest that 
sustains the damage. If any of the 
cargo arrives damaged by such a 
cause, the loss must be borne by its 
ewners or their underwriters. Dam- 
age to the ship itself, similarly caused, 
must be borne by the owners of the 
vessel or their underwriters. The 
same principle applies to the freight. 
It it is prepaid, not to be returned 
in any event, then it is, of course, 
a: the risk of the cargo owners, and 
a loss on cargo involves a loss of the 
freight. Prepaid freight, therefore, 
should be insured by the owners of 
cargo and is usually added to the 
amount of the invoice, cargo and pre- 
paid freight being insured together. 
Freight that is not prepaid, but which 
is to be paid only upon delivery of 
the cargo, on the other hand, is at 
the risk of the ship owners or their 
underwriters. 

Valued Contract 

Particular average losses on account 
of damage by perils insured against 
to vessels, including hull, machinery, 
stores, and equipment, are compara- 
tively easy to adjust. In such cases 
the amount of loss is determined by 
the cost of effecting repairs with ma- 
terial of like quality and kind, the prin- 
ciple being that the vessel shall be 
restored as near as possible to the 
same condition she was in before the 
accident occurred. A marine insur- 
ance policy is a valued contract under 
which the insurance company is liable 
in the proportion that the sum insured 
bears to the valuation stated in the 
policy. To be fully protected, there- 
fore, the assured must insure for an 
amount equal to the valuation of the 
vessel which is agreed to by the Com- 
pany when it inserts the valuation in 
the contract, and by the assured when 
the policy is accepted by him. 

The method of determining a parti- 
cular average loss on cargo, which is 
usually adjusted at the port of desti- 
nation, is to compare the market value 
o: the goods in a sound condition after 
being landed with the market value of 
the goods in their damaged condition. 
Ir. for example, a shipment of goods 
would have been worth $1,200 at the 
port of destination had they arrived in 
a sound condition, but owing to dam- 
age sustained on the voyage by a peril 
insured against they were worth only 
$00 then the loss of $400 would show 
a depreciation in value of 33 1-3 per 
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cent. The liability of the underwriters 
in this case would be 33 1-3 per cent. 
of the value at which the goods were 
insured. The above method applies to 
cases in which the goods arrive in their 
entirety but have been deteriorated in 
value in consequence of an accident 
or a peril insured against. If a part 
of the shipment arrives in an undam- 
aged condition but another part of it 
has been totally lost on the voyage, 
the adjustment of the loss is simple. 
The underwriters in such a case pay 
the insured value of the part of the 
shipment that wag not delivered, pro- 
vided it was lost by reason of a peril 
insured against. 
Settlement of Losses 

It it seldom that an agent is called 
upon to assist in the settlement of 
marine losses. In the case of export 
shipments, as we have pointed out in 
previous articles, even the shipper usu 
ally has nothing to do with the adjust- 
ment. Most export shipments are cov- 
ered under certificates issued under 
the marine open policy held by the — ins 
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shipper. These certificates are usually 
endorsed in blank, making losses un- 
der them payable to holder, and are 
forwarded with the invoices, bills-of- 
lading, bank drafts, and other shipping 
documents. Any claim that may re- 
sult from damage caused by perils in- 
sured against while the goods are in 
transit is presented by the consignee 
tc the company’s nearest claim agent 
by whom the cause of the loss and the 
amount of depreciation are _ deter- 
mined, The loss is then paid abroad 
by one of the company’s foreign set- 
tling agents or referred back to the 
company to be paid in this country. 
These representatives of the company 
are located in all the principal ports 
in the world and are listed on the 
backs of our foreign insurance certifi- 
cates. Losses on import shipments in- 
sured in this country are reported to 
agents or direct to the marine man- 
agers of the company and claims are 
promptly adjusted 

Marine insurance differs in character 
from other classes of insurance. Ow- 
ing to the nature of the business the 
contract cannot be restricted to a hard 
and fast form, but must be specially 
drawn to meet the requirements of 
different classes of merchandise and 
om the different business arrangements 
of individual shippers. 

There are various special marine in- 
surance clauses that have been in use 
many years, all drawn to meet certain 
conditions in respect to the nature of 
the subject-matter insured. A few of 
these clauses are the following: 

“Free of particular average under 
5 per cent.” This clause means that 
the company is not liable for a_ par- 
tial or particular average loss on the 
goods insured unless the damage results 
in a deterioration of at least 5 per 
cent. in the value of the goods. If 
that amount of depreciation is reached, 
the company pays the whole amount 
o! the loss based upon the policy val- 
vation. 

“Free of particular average unless 
the vessel be stranded, sunk, burnt, or 
in collision.” Under this clause un- 
derwriters are not liable for any par- 
ticular average or partial loss unless 
the vessel during the voyage has met 
with one of the accidents enumerated 
in the clause. 

“Subject to particular average if 
amounting to 3 per cent.; each case 
or shipping package separately in- 
sured.” The meaning of this clause is 
that underwriters are liable for a par- 
ticular average or partial loss on any 
package included in the shipment in- 
sured, provided the damage or de- 
terioration caused by a peril insured 
egainst amounts to 3 per cent. of the 
value of the package that is damaged. 
The marine insurance policy is one of the 
important documents representing an export 
shipment. Banks transacting such a_ business 
could not afford to handle bills of exchange 
covering foreign shipments unless they were 
properly protected by marine insurance, and 
always require that marine insurance certif 
icates accompany the other shipping documents. 
The shipper usually provides the insurance 
and it is of the utmost importance to him 
that the insurance which he secures shall fully 
meet his requirements. In this class of busi- 
ness there are many features to be considered 
besides that of the rate to be paid. The ship 
per is desirous of affording complete satisfac- 
tion to his customers. To do this it is im 
portant that the conditions of insurance that 
he effects on the shipment be suitable to prop- 
erly protect the particular class of goods that 
are shipped. This insurance in most cases is 
pleced for the benefit of the consignee. The 
insurance certificates are endorsed to him and 
claims collected by him at destination. Usually 
the consignee pays the premium, which is 
added to the invoice. 

Any carelessness or ignorance in insuring 
goods under times or clauses that fail to afford 
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TRAVELERS BUILDING, SHOWING NEW ADDITION, ON LEFT AETNA FIRE AND AETNA LIFE BUILDINGS 


There is a saying in Hartford that 
every ambitious boy in the town hopes 
when he grows up that he will be an 
insurance man. The reason for this 
is that he sees about him on every hand 
evidences of the greatness of insurance. 
Then, too, it is impossible for him to 
pick up a copy of the Hartford “Cour- 
ant,” or the Hartford “Times” without 


full protection to the particular cliss of goods 
that are shipped, will cause unsatisfactory ad 
justments which will reflect unfavorably upon 
the shipper’s future dealings with his custom 
ers, and may result in the loss of valuable 
business 

Ihe attention of manufacturers in all parts 
of the country is being directed more than 
ever to the possibilities of engaging in foreign 
trade. With the expansion of exporting that 
can be expected to take place after the ending 
of the world war, agents throughout the coun- 
try will find in insurance of cargo accounts a 
lucrative field in which to extend their 
activities, 

In cultivating this business agents should be 


seeing some story about an insurance 
man because they are the leaders of the 
town. They are prominent in every 
line of governmental activity. 

Only this week the “Courant” pub- 
lished a full page story of an insurance 
man upon the occasion of his birth- 
day. And, at that, insurance has not 
monopolized all the leading men of 


careful to bear in mind the importance of in- 
quiring fully in regard to the character of 
their clients’ business. The assured should 
be impressed with the importance of giving 
complete information to agents relative to the 
various classes of merchandise they ship, the 
different places to which shipments are made, 
and any other details which will enable the 
agent to present the data to the company in 
such form that the policy can be drawn to 
properly and fully meet the requirements of 
the assured in each individual case. The end 
to attain is to furnish a contract that will 
give complete protection and _ satisfaction to 
the assured and to his customers, at fair rates. 


the city because at one time the founder 
of the J. P. Morgan dynasty lived in 
Hartford and Samuel L. Clemens 
(Mark Twain) also spent the happiest 
years of his life there. 

In the picture printed above is seen 
one section of the Hartford insurance 
district, including the buildings of the 
Travelers, Aetna Life and Aetna Fire 
insurance companies. They are on the 
left side of the banner; on the right is 
the building housing the Automobile 
Insurance Company. Many other com- 
panies are within a block or two walk. 


R. S. CLEAVES RESIGNS 
Royal S. Cleaves, superintendent of 
the special risk department of the Roy- 
el Exchange, has resigned. It is re- 
ported he will go into the brokerage 
business. 
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Arguments for 
Group Insurance 


EXAMPLE SET BY RAILROADS 


Workers Twenty-five Per Cent. 
sured—Paying Convalescent 
Workmen. 


In- 


Having entered the group health 
end accident field, the Chicago Bond- 
ing & Insurance advances these rea- 
sons why it considers that line parti- 
cularly attractive: 

About ninety per cent. of the rail- 
roads entering Chicago have franchise 
agreements with insurance companies, 
whereby the agents of the insurance 
company are permitted to solicit their 
employes for health and accident in- 
surance. and the railroad company de- 
ducts the premiums from the em- 
ploye’s wages, thereby relieving the 
employe of the trouble and responsi- 
bility of keeping the premiums paid. 
The fact that all these railroads, and 
many of the large steel plants of the 
country have adopted this plan of in- 
surance, and found it entirely satisfac- 
tcry should in itself be sufficient ar- 
gament to satisfy the employer that it 
would be to his advantage to have all 
kis employes carry health and accident 
insurance. 

Few Employes Insured 

There are many reasons why the 
employer should be interested in this 
pian of insurance. Probably not more 
than 25 per cent. of the factory work- 
nen of this country are protected by 
a health and accident policy. Many of 
them have applied for policies and 
paid the premiums for a few months, 
and then allowed the policy to lapse 
because it was up to them to keep the 
premium paid. If the premium had 
been deducted from their wages, they 
would undoubtedly have continued the 
pelicy and enjoyed the comfort and in- 
dependence all men enjoy who carry 
health and accident insurance. We be- 
lieve that the employer will admit that 
a workman when returning to work 
after an enforced idleness of several 
months, due to illness or injuries, not 
covered by the Compensation Law, are 


better workmen if they have had an 
income from health and accident in- 
surance. For a workman who has a 


grocer, a landlord and others threaten- 
ing to cut off his credit, is not in the 
proper frame of mind to give his em- 
ployer’s business the attention that he 
would otherwise. 


Wages For Light Work 

Another annoyance that the employ- 
er has to contend with, is a request 
by the employes who have been dis- 
abled to be given some light work to 
do until they have fully recovered. 
This means to pay the employe his 
full wages to do light work, which 
really means to do nothing. Workmen 
who carry health and accident policies 
do not make requests of this kind; 
but when his claim is paid -he will 
surely appreciate that he would not 
have had a policy, if it were not for 
the personal interest the employer had 
taken in him. 





W. M. HOWE WITH AETNA 
Son of Secretary of Equitable Fire & 
Marine is in Water Damage 
Department 





W. M. Howe, a son of Samuel G. 
Howe, secretary of. the Equitable Fire 
& Marine, has joined the staff of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety in the New 
York office. He has been made assis- 
tant to C. H. Vaughan, manager of 
the water damage and sprinkler leak- 
age department. 


Liability for Glass 
Losses in Halifax 


CONTRACT CALLS FOR PAYMENT 


Damage Thought Exaggerated—Subro- 
gation to Government—Greatest 
Possible Liability 
To unravel the plate glass situation 
in Halifax a number of managers met 
in Toronto last week. President Wil- 
liam T. Woods, of the Lloyds Plate 

attended. 

It was brought out that if the com- 
panies interested were to suffer to the 
full extent of their liability their losses 
would be approximately as follows: 


Glass, 


Dominion of Canada ...... $25,000 
Canadian Accident ......... 25,000 
Lloyds Plate Glass ........ 15,000 
London & Lancashire ...... 5,000 
NMoerwith UOIOR ...ccscseces 2,700 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty. 800 
National Provincial ....... 600 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee 500 
Maryland Casualty ....,.... 500 
Fidelity & Casualty ....... 300 


Government May Pay 


It was the concensus of opinion that 
there is nothing in the situation or the 
contract of insurance which would jus- 
tify a denial of liability on an assump- 
tion that the Halifax claims are the 
direct or indirect cause of a fire. One 
manager who has intimate knowledge 
of the situation said that the glass 
Icss there has been quite generally ex- 
aggerated. The glass companies are in 
a different position however from that 
of the fire companies. With the fire 
companies the necessity for immediate 
settlement of claims is not so urgent 
as in the case of the glass companies. 
Buildings that are down will not be re- 
placed immediately, but where glass is 
out in a building damaged only by con- 
cussion it must be made good at once 
either by the insurer or the owner. An- 
other question revolves around the pos- 
sibility of the Government paying all 
damage losses. Where insurance com- 
panies shall have replaced glass it is 
not known whether they may be able 
to recover from the Government. 


COMBINED RESIDENCE POLICY 


New Form of Aetna is Handled By 
Water Damage Department— 
Special Drive On 


The Aetna Casualty & Surety is mak- 
ing a special drive for new combina- 
tion residence ‘business with a new 
form which supersedes the “Five Star” 
policy of the company. In New York 
City this special form of policy has been 
placed under the supervision of the 
water damage department of which C. 
H. Vaughan is manager. 
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European Accident 
Transactions Large 


NEW YORK DEPARTMENT REPORT 
Large Income, Small Losses—Has Re- 
Insurance Treaties With Twenty- 
two Companies 
An examination of the European Ac- 
cident, covering its business from Janu- 
ary 1 to September 30, 1917, by the New 
York Department, shows the following 

net premium income: 





eS $366,425 
DE. sx veennewawas 123,230 
REED kb dcivness-ans 90,965 
Workmen's comp’n 23,477 
PEE secu esndmens 61,618 
EE  eawaereaws 60 106,801 
Steam Boiler ....... 15,233 
Burglary and Theft.. 324,018 
a ee 7,644 
Total net premiums ....... $1,119,415 


TUE OEE vs ccidccasvevss 1,283,465 
ED I ine 6'sidniw heed 364,073 
Total disbursements ....... 818,410 
Total admitted assets ...... 2,563,772 
Total unpaid losses ........ 376,320 


Special reserve, compensa- 

tion and liability ........ 334,379 
Unpaid premiums ......... 756,161 
Total MaMIeS occ cccens 1,565,428 
Deposit capital ......cesees 250,000 
Surplus over all liabilities .. 748,345 
Surplus as regards policy- 

SL: | Sin vac aes Seen 998,345 


Reserve More Than Adequate 

The reserve for unpaid liability and 
workmen’s compensation losses exceeds 
the total estimated amount of all claims 
reported and it is believed to be more 
than adequate to cover the ultimate loss. 

The examiner’s computation of sur- 
plus to policyholders is $48,345 higher 
than that computed by the company. 
Over 32 per cent. of the company’s busi- 
ness is accident and 29 per cent. bur- 
glary and theft. The company does only 
reinsurance business and has treaties 
with 22 companies. Automobile prop- 
erty damage is being written but amend- 
ment of the company’s certificate of au- 
thority is necessary to continue in this 
line. The company is found to be doing 
business in full compliance with the 
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FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 4° & WALNUT STS. 
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Brokers Make 
Desires Known 
COMPENSATION FORM CHANGES 





Place and Time of Injury—Cancellation 
Information—Size of 
Policy 


There are a number of things the 
brokers and agents particularly desire 


in connection with the framing of a 
new compensation policy. First of 


these is a reduction in the size of the 
policy to 3% by 8% inches, the same 
8s most liability policies and fire pol- 
icies. This is desired to facilitate 
inailing, etc. 

Condition H in the proposed form, 
which after the hearing of last week, 
was sent back to committee, ends as 
follows: “If any suit or other pro 
ceeding is instituted against the em- 
ployer, he shall immediately forward 
to the company any notice, summons 
or other process served upon him.” It 
is desired that after the word ‘“com- 
pany” be inserted the words “or its 
duly authorized agent.” 

In Condition J, at the end 
paragraph, it is desired to 
‘the” and add “an officer of 
pany or its duly authorized 
The same request applies to 
tion LL. 


of that 
leave out 
the com- 
agent.” 
Condi- 


Place of Accident 


In Item 4 of the Declarations, a 
modification to read “standard time at 


the point or place of disaster,” the 
same as is done in fire policies, is 
asked. 


To illustrate this point, suppose a risk 
covered in San Francisco by a com- 
pany in Hartford and that it is ex- 
piring today. If the policy is replaced 
in New York as of one o'clock the 
question arises as to the time during 
which the insured had double liability, 
for when it ig one o'clock in New 
York, it is eleven o'clock in San Fran 
cisco. 

Item 8 of the Declarations reads: 

“The premium is based upon the en- 
tire remuneration earned during the 
policy period by all employes of the 
employer in connection with the busi- 


ness operations at the locations spe- 
cified under Item 6. No premium 
charge shall be made upon any por- 


tion of the remuneration earned by an 
executive officer of a corporation in 
excess of $1,500 per annum per officer. 
The word ‘remuneration’ used in this 
paragraph shall include all salaries, 
wages, earnings for overtime, piece 
work or contract work, gratuities or 
allowances, and also the cash equiv- 
utient of all board and lodging, mer- 
chandise, store certificates or any gsub- 
elitute for cash. The cash equivalent 
for board only shall be $16 per month 
tor each employe; for lodging only 
$4 per month for each employe, and 
for board and lodging $20 per month 
for each employe.” 


(Continued on page 19) 
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A. L. Clotfeiter Advances 
A. C. Hoag leaves the Federal Cas- 
valty as of January 1, and A. L. Clot- 
felter, who has had charge of the legal 
department for many years, and also 
editor of its “Agent’s Record,” will 
hereafter be in charge of the agency 
department. Mr. Clotfelter has many 
qualities which qualify him admirably 
to handle agency matters, 
. 7 e 
Socks “Queered” Claim 
Because he was wearing red socks 
‘when he stumbled in a dark. hallway 
end injured his toe, Joseph Tannen- 
baum, of Newark, was denied an award 
against the Metropolitan Life, his em- 
ployer, by the Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Bureau. After Tannenbaum re- 
ceived the injury, the toe became in- 
fected. Unable to work as a life insur- 
ance agent, he sought compensation. 
The referee decided against him on the 
ground that the coloring matter in the 
secks might have been the cause of 
infection. 
+ * + 
Too Many Glasses, Less Glass 
Prosperity, such as has visited De- 
troit in late years, when coupled with 
ability to obtain intoxicating liquor, 
materially increases the loss ratio in 
the plate glass business. A large num- 
ber of losses are reported from De- 
troit due to drunkenness. 
* + + 


Surety Men Not Notified 
Although contract bond rates were 
advanced fifty per cent. some time ago, 
many brokers have not been officially 
notified of the change by their com- 
panies and are therefore ‘placing busi- 
ness at the old rate. 
® * + 
Administration Bond Rates 
Announcement of an increase in the 
minimum rate on administration bonds, 
from $5 to $10, is expected in a few 
days. 
* +” af 
W. J. Meek Makes Change 
W. J. Meek, chief auditor in the pay- 
roll department of the New York of- 
fice, Massachuseits Bonding, has _ re- 
signed to become chief auditor for the 
American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company, Boston. Mr. Meek has been 
with the Massachusetts Bonding for 
five years and has demonstrated his 
ability in his chosen field. His resigna- 
tion is effective December 29. 
eo ¢ © 
Washington Entanglements 
One can get almost any kind of an 
cpinion from the internal revenue de- 
partment in Washington. Suggestions 
as .to how collection of the one per 
cent. premium tax may be facilitated 
are received with the greatest courtesy 
and are often concurred in by the offi- 
cials. Recently a New York casualty 
company official was in Washington 
and made some excellent suggestions 
which met with the approval of one 
of the department heads. This insur- 
ance man thought he had done a mas- 
ter stroke for the companies in simpli- 
fying their work and he spoke about it 
to another company official whom he 
happened to meet. The second man 
told the first not to jolly himself that 
he, the second man, had gotten a rul- 
ing quite the contrary only a short 
time before. Business men will be told 
by the revenue officials that what they 
suggest is excellent and will be acted 
upon, but it appears that this seeming 
cordial acquiescence in their views is 
merely a galve to get rid of them. The 






very next mail may bring a ruling or 
opinion entirely at variance with what 


was indicated verbally. The whole 
thing amounts to this, the Washington 
Cflicials are doubtless doing the best 
they can with a badly mixed situation 
and are floundering about in the hope 
that somehow sometime the atmo- 
sphere will clear. 
” . * 


Social Insurance Opposed 

A. E. Forrest, vice-president of the 
North American Accident, Chicago, 
spoke in Milwaukee before the Med- 
ical Society of Milwaukee County on 
social insurance as it relates particu- 
larly to health and accident lines. Mr. 
Forrest found that many of the mem- 
bers were not informed even as to 
what is proposed by the American As- 
sociation for Labor Legislation; that 
Dr. Jermain, who appointed a com- 
riittee to investigate, did so in the in- 
terest of publicity and was himself op- 
rosed to any such measure. The chair- 
man of the committee appointed by 
Dr. Jermain expressed himself for the 
committee as opposed to any form of 
“compulsory” insurance, but voiced a 
desire for some broader scheme than is 
at present in evidence for the spread- 
ing of health insurance. 

A resolution expressing disapproval 
of the introduction in Wisconsin of 
compulsory health insurance was of- 
fered, but not voted upon, as the so 
ciety seemed unanimous in its con- 
demnation of the idea. 

One speaker said that there never 
has been a malpractice suit brought 
without involving some doctor or den- 
tist and that while he has a voice to 
talk against it, he will endeavor to see 
that no doctors or dentists are involved 
in any such malpractice as compulsory 
health insurance involves. If the doc- 
tors of Wisconsin can prevent compul- 
sory insurance legislation it will never 
have a foothold in that State. 

* ¢ @ 
Piling Up Work 

Whatever the Wisconsin Industria: 
Commission may do in relation to com- 
pensation rates is of small importance 
to a number of the casualty companies 
who have ceased to be actively en- 
paged there. Besides Wisconsin having 
been a very unsatisfactory State from 
tne viewpoint of loss experience, the 
authorities there have made it addi- 
tionally unprofitable to the companies 
because of the many requests for elab- 
orate statements and exhibits, which 
have taken much time to compile and 
caused heavy additional expense to the 
home offices. It is nothing unusual for 
State officials to ask the companies for 
statistics and reports to be compiled 
in ten days, which would take a month 
or two to complete. The truth of the 
matter is, the men who ask for this 
information have no conception of the 
difficulties attending its preparation 
and much of it is of doubtful va'ue to 
anybody after it bas been prepared. 
One thing is certain, this constant un- 
winding of red tape makes work for a 
host of political appointees and helps 
to lubricate the political machine. 

ok * * 

Mr. C. E. St. John, formerly at the 
Scranton branch office of the American 
Surety Company, has been transferred 
to the underwriting department at the 
home office. Mr. St. John will fill the 
} “ition formerly occupied by Mr. J. 
} “Sill, who was recently transfer- 

reinsurance department. 





Casualty Lectures 
in Baltimore, Md. 


PROGRAM OF INSURANCE SOCIETY 


John T. Stone and Charles R. Miller 
First to Lecture—List of Speakers 
and Topics 
The Insurance Society of Baltimore 
is arranging a number of important lec- 
Casualty Insurance. The 

classes meet each Tuesday evening. 

The first lecture was delivered on De 
cember 11, John T. Stone, president of 
the Maryland Casualty Company, on 
“The \History and Development of Cas- 
ualty Insurance in the United States.” 
On December 18 Vice-President Charles 
RK. Miller, of the Fidelity & Deposit, 
telked on “The History and Growth of 
Fidelity and Surety Business.” Other 
lectures follow: 

Many Subjects Covered 

Jan. 8—Origin and Development of 
Accident Insurance, Wm. B. Hill, man- 
ager accounting department, United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. Fideli- 
ty Bond Forms and Coverage, John G. 
Yost, superintendent fidelity develop- 
ment, Fidelity & Deposit Co. 

Jan. 15—Accident and Health Under- 
writing: Policy Forms, T. Leonard 
Bean, Manager accident department, Fi- 
delity & Deposit. Fidelity Underwrit- 
ing: Principles and Ratings, E. E. 
Kold, superintendent fidelity section, 
Maryland Casualty. 

Jan. 22—Claim Adjustments Under 
Accident Policies: Medical Examiners’ 
Relations, F. L. Templeman, manager 
ef claims, Maryland Assurance. Fidu- 
cary Risks—Underwriting Principles 
and Requirements, W. R. Bishop, asso- 
ciate superintendent, judicial depart- 
ment, Fidelity .& Deposit. 

Jan. 29—Contract Bonds: General 
Contracting Hazards, Underwriting 
Principles and Requirements, Sidney 
Hall, superintendent contract depart- 
ment, United States Fidelity & Guar- 
arty. Fly Wheel, Sprinkler Leakage 
eud Water Damage Insurance, J. W. 
Rausch, manager boiler, fly wheel and 
sprinkler leakage department, Mary- 
land Casualty. 

Feb. 5—Plate Glass Insurance, Nel- 
son D. Sterling, superintendent plate 
department, Fidelity & Casualty. Pub- 
lic Official Bond Forms and Coverage: 
Underwriting Requirements and Statu- 
tory Regulations. (Lecturer to be as- 
signed.) 

Feb. 12—Residence Burglary Insur- 
ance: Policy, Underwriting Form, 
Ciaim Settlements, E. S. Keating, su- 
perintendent burglary department, Fi- 
delity & Deposit. Financial Guarantee 
Bonds, L. C. Reynolds, superintendent 
judicial section, Maryland Casualty. 

Feb. 19—Mercantile Burglary Insur- 
ance: Rating, Prohibited Classes, Pol- 
icy, Riders, ete., ‘Arthur L. Amos, man- 
ager burglary department, Maryland 
Casualty. Bank Fidelity and Depository 
Bond Forms and Coverage: Underwrit- 
ing Requirements, Hubard P. Ringgold, 
assistant secretary U. S. Fidelity & 
yuaranty. 

Feb. 26—Boiler Insurance: Under- 
writing Principles and Requirements. 
Inspections and Use and Occupancy, 
J. W. Rausch, manager boiler, fly wheel 
and sprinkler leakage department, 
Maryland Casualty. Internal Revenue 
and Customs Bond Hazards and Under- 
writing Requirements, C. J. McFee, as- 
sistant secretary United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty. 

March 5—Handling Claims Under Fi- 
delity and Surety Bonds, Richard D. 
Lang, vice-president United States Fi- 
cdelity & Guaranty. 

March 12—Relation of Master and 
Servant at Common Law: Liability 
Contracts and Policy, Forms, Charles 
W. Maydwell, manager liability claim 
division, Maryland Casualty. 


tures on 


REDUCE WATER DAMAGE RATE 
Fifteen Per Cent. Allowance 
Where Property is Inspected 
By Water Supervisor 


Made 





Through an agreement between the 
Aetna ‘Casualty & Surety and the 
Maryland, the only companies writing 
water damage insurance, an allowance 
oi fifteen per cent. in rate is made 
where the property is inspected by the 
Water Supervision Co., of New York. 
This applies throughout the United 
States. The reduction is effected 
through an endorsement attached to 
the policy which reads: 

“In consideration of the reduced rate 
at which this policy is written, it is 
hereby warranted by the assured that 
he will execute and keep in force, a 
contract with the Water Supervision 
Co., of New York, during the term of 
this policy for periodical inspections 
ot the premises insured hereunder and 
failure on the Assured’s part so to do 
shall make this policy null and void 
from the date of termination of such 
service.” 


(Continued from page 1) 


00d speaker, a good writer, a good 
husiness man and a diplomat. 

For eleven years Mr. Miller was on 
the New York “World,” serving first 
as a reporter and copyreader and then 
as private secretary to five successive 
managing editors, the last of which 
\ as Colonel George M. Harvey, of Har- 
per’s. Colonel Harvey left the “World” 
io become the first commissioner of 
banking and insurance of New Jersey, 
taking Mr. Miller with him as his right 
and man. Returning to New York 
Mr. Miller went on the “Herald” at 
first doing Wall Street and then acting 
us Sunday editor, where he was so suc- 
eessful that he gave the Sunday ‘“Her- 
ald” the biggest circulation it ever 
reached, 216,000. 

Became a Casualty Man 

Mr. Miller left newspaper work to 
20 with the Casualty Company of Amer- 
iva as secretary and treasurer. He re- 
miained there until the sale of the Com- 
pany by Andrew Freedman to Messrs. 
ilearn, Spalding and others, at which 
time he sold his stock in the company 
and went to Chicago as secretary to 
President Alexander of the Continental 
Casualty. While with the Continental 
he was also secretary of the Detroit 
Conference for one year, and was toast- 
master of the largest banquet that the 
international Association of Accident 
Underwriters ever held. He returned 
io the East to take charge of the per- 
senal accident and health department 
of the United ‘States Casualty, in which 
position he had frequent occasions to 
visit agents and built up a large field 
acquaintance. This acquaintance was 
renewed with the “National Under- 
writer,” for which Mr. Miller both 
wrote and obtained business. 





Service Contracts 
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Policy Holders Representatives 
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THE NATIONAL 
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100 William St. Pacific Bldg. 
New York San Francisco 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS W. %: SMALL, President PETER EPES, Agency Mgr. B, P. AMERINE, Secretary 
As to policy fees and ceeds of the new contract he will be 
Success Rests competition the North ®ble to collect the balance due. There- HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 
With American Actifent fore, before placing any reliance on 
: : state n I > ateri “g s 
Guseae wees “Seuiag-aesaee sta ements made by mate rial de alers, ‘6 vere 
be sure to ascertain that the contrac- AUTO POLICY 
agency force is con- tor does not owe him an excessive 
cerned, we need give little thought as ®mount and that none of it is overdue. THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 
to what some other company may In taking names of material houses as 
charge or is charging as a policy fee .'eferences care should be used to see Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders........$1,526,022.81 
cr first cost. There never is and there that the contractor does not give the ’ 
probably never will be such a thing as “mes only of those with whom he is 
uniformity among companies After dealing at present, but also some of 
a1] 90 per cent. of the insurance agent’s the larger material dealers with whom 
success rests wholly with himself. It Thee" druruncer, are archivects, || Lhe METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 
is well known that out of every twen- * "1 a Se oa re ne wey i , 
ty persons solicited for insurance, there pee enrol os ae raaale po gay Po - INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
is not to exceed one who is versed in COM'TAC : ee 
jusurance either as to cost or coverage. lar 2 ane pel as ae for which aan HOME OFFICE,: 47 CEDAR STREET 
he question of competition or what *S Cesire Agr rite -selecw nye — CHARTERED 1874 
some other company is doing is not variably. be aucune ont tae saiatien j 
raised more than once in twenty times. * &. : dhs — ; 
mnese are the avtual facts as you have "answer to question as to previous Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 
ven the a thousand times. - A ‘pros- contracts. completec ant uncompletec 
sel eeaeeel: to ¥ou-40 cam fet of contracts on hand. Before bond is ex- EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 


what you have to sell. If you have in- 
i-rested him, he expects to pay. for 
what you have told him:.about and he 
1¢lies upon you to enlighten him as to 
cost. He does not expect you to give 
him something for nothing. How many 
times have you been asked the qués- 
tion—‘When do I pay my first month’s 
premium?’ 

“The biggest crime and greatest in- 
justice to a persistent policyholder is 
the crime of carrying a new policy for 
a period of thirty days without pre 
mum. It costs in the neighborhood 
of thirty cents to issue a policy and 
get it on the books ready for action. 
Nearly 50 per cent. of the monthly pre- 
riium the policyholder promises to pay 
goes back to him in claims paid dur- 
ing this thirty-day period. One-fourth 
ec: the new business written never re- 
news or pays the company a cent. Just 
stop and think for a moment what a 
tremendous waste this involves and 
what might subsequently be done in 
the way of liberalization when this 
waste is stopped. The real sensible 
nian never expects to get something 
for nothing. If there is a reason for 
his paying a policy fee then there is 
no reason why he should not 
to pay for every month’s insurance he 
gets.” 

* +* * 


Government requirements 


New Bond that users of distilled 
Field spirits for other than bev- 
Extensive erage purposes must give 


suitable bonds, opens a 


wide field for husiness which extends 
beyond the limits of the retail and 
wholesale drug trade. Of course, the 
druggist comes to mind immediately, 
but he is not the only one, by any 
means. Doctors, dentists, surgeons, un- 
certakers, chemists, manufacturers of 
toilet preparations and many other 
professions and manufacturing lines 


ail use alcchol in connection with their 


business and must give a bond. The 
live agent will see many other pros- 
pects around him which we have not 


mentioned and which will help him to 


make a noticeable increase in his vol- 

ume of business. 
ob * * 

Referring to the 

Material Dealers personality of con- 

as tractors and_ the 

References necessity for care 

in investigating 


them thoroughly “The Fieldman” says: 
“While material dealers to a certain 
extent make good references, too much 
credence should not be given to state- 
ments made by them. If the applicant 
snould be heavily indebted to a dealer 
it has quite frequently happened that 
the dealer has recommended him very 
highly in the hope that out of the pro- 


expect . 


ecuted the agent should get in touch 


with as many’ of the references as 

possible and secure all the information 
he can.” 

* *' * 

An experienced ac- 

Getting Reports cident and _ health 

in insurance man has 

Person this to say regard- 

ing claims: “When 

you are informed by telephone or let: 

ter that one of your patrons is sick. 


instead of sitting at your desk dictat- 
ing a long letter to the insured, ask 
ing to have notice completed by him- 
self and physician and mailed to you. 
grab your hat and go out and get his 
statement, take it to his doctor and get 


kis report and send it to the com- 
pany They want to know about it. 
Do not dismiss the matter from your 
busy routine of work and wait in- 
definitely for the patron to come in 
some time after he has returned to 


work, but keep on the job, call up his 
piace where employed and the day he 
goes to work go down and make set- 
tlement and get release.” 

*” * * 


Some agents apparent- 

Blanket ly not quite under- 
Cover stand the term “blanket 
and Robbery 


do 


coverage,” as it applies 


to robbery insurance. 
For instance, they will write policies 
covering against loss by messenger 


robbery and against loss by office or 
store holdup robbery, providing cover 
age to the extent of $1,000 under each 
heading, showing a total liability of 
$2,050. Such coverage, while it is writ 
ten under one policy, is not blanket 
in the proper sense of the word. To 


carn the 10 per cent. discount by the 
application of blanket coverage the to- 
tal liability under the policy must be 
limited to an amount not exceeding the 
greatest exposure, either outside or in 
side. Under the Blanket Rule, in the 
case of a $1,000 policy, covering out- 
side and inside, the assured might have 
a total loss under either exposure 
which the company would have to pay 
in full, but if he had a total loss under 
hoth exposures, the company’s liability 
would be limited to $500 at each point. 
Considering the slight reduction in pre- 
sium granted under the Blanket Rule, 
it is better for the assured to pay for 
full coverage.—“The Fieldman.” 





AMERICAN SURETY TO HELP 

The finance committee of the Amer- 
ican Surety has indicated the willing- 
ness of that company to co-operate in 
the movement headed by F. A. Van- 
derlip, chairman, National War Savings 
Committee, by authorizing the com- 
pany’s forty branch offices to place on 
sale United States Thrift and War Sav- 
ings Stamps. 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 








Alonze G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 














HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 





THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, 


F. J. WALTERS 


Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 


ENGLAND 

















The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
92 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Office—92 William St, 

SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENTS JUNE 3H, 1917 











ES, <2 chuseminpadsaiamnawenddaeusers $14,005, 236.30 
DEED scentvasccesoecsiecubdeanesia¥edaua ben 10,395,192.68 
EE. (nxapascdeaxeneadecsdenconevs Se Bvanbevegaevanssen 1,000,000.00 
— over all liabilities..,......... 2,610,043.62 
eg Se ES Tre 58,554,792.60 
This Company issues contracts as follows: Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, 
Health, and Disability Insurance; Burglary, Larceny, and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass 
Insurance, Liability Insurance—Employers, Public, Teams (Personal Injury and Prop- 
erty Damage). Automobile (Personal Injury, Property Damage and Collision), Phy- 
sicians, Druggists, Owners and Landtecla, Elevator, Workmen’s Compensation-Steam 
Joiler Insurance; Fly-Wheel Insurance. 
Brokers’ Compensation Views ent as to whether he wishes to take 
on a risk, 
(Continued from page 17) The three year provision is regarded 
It costs the larger hotels and res particularly undesirable for the rea 
taurants from 45 to 50 cents a day each n that an employer does not know 
to feed employes. Thirteen or four- what company has refused to write the 
teen dollars a month is a liberal esti isk for his broker Therefore, a 
mate of this expense. When one con- change in brokers during the three 
siders the many thousands of employes ir period would be a serious handi- 
in New York State who come under cap to the policyholder An improper 
tl.is protection one can readily see how uswer might be made to this declara- 
t effects the premium t.on, of which the policyholder was ab- 
; olutely ignorant. This wording would 
Cancellation Features aiso compel an agent or broker who of- 
It is desired that Item 12 of the fers a risk to a company, to tell the 
Declarations be omitted altogether. It james of the other companies to which 
leads: he had offered the risk and which had 
“No company has cancelled any lia- declined it for any reason whatsoever. 
bility, compensation, boiler or elevator The brokers fail to see why a boiler 
policy for the cmployer, or refused to or elevator policy, or any liability pol- 
issue such policies to the employer icy has any place in this controversy, 
during the last three years, except as as the entire subject treats of work- 
follows * * ig men’s compensation insurance 
If a company were seeking this in In a general way it may be said that 
formation upon individual request as there is no doubt serious consideration 
applying te a risk, it would be fur- being given to the reformation of the 
nished, and the brokers see no reason compensation policy by employers of 
why they should make any affirmative labor who feel that they are being 
reply, as it wovld be very apt to in- called upon to accept obligations that 
fluence an underwriter in the accept- were never intended they should. It 
ance or refusa! of a risk, when he jis fair to assume that some agitation 
knew that other companies had can- will ensue from that quarter through 
celled, regardless of what the risk more or less united action on their 
might be. It is thought best that each part and that they will demand to be 


underwriter rely upon his own judg- 


heard. 
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a * * 
The Columbian National Life 
OF BOSTON 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
A CHANGE may be necessary to realize your ambition 
Think a minute—then write 
WM. H. MASTIN FRANK D. LOMBAR 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF AGENCIES 


(West of the Mississippi). (East of the Mississippi). 
SYMES BUILDING 77 FRANKLIN STREET 


DENVER, COLO. BOSTON, MASS. 
DARL D. MAPES, Superintendent of Accident Agencies 
77 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


The service of a high grade Accident Department will also be offered so 
that you will not have to broker your Accident business to avoid violating 
your Life insurance contract. 























Announrement 


Owing to the large demand yor extra copies 
of the 


LIFE INSURANCE 
| SALESMANSHIP 








edition of The Eastern Underwriter, issued 
September 21, 1917, an 


EXTRA EDITION 


of that number has been published 


Life Insurance Companies and General Agents 
desiring to secure copies for distribution 
among their Agents can do so by wiring or 
writing The Eastern Underwriter, 105 
William St., New York, the number required. 


Price Twenty-five cents per copy. 





The Eastern Underwriter. 





In addition to the ordinary forms of life insurance 


THE EQUITABLE 


makes a specialty of the following: 


Insurance to protect business firms and corporations, under a corporate 
form of policy. 





Group Insurance, by which employers protect families of employes. 





A flexible contract, known as the Convertible Policy, which can be 
converted by the Insured into an Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 
or Endowment Policy. 





A Bond issued without medical examination giving the investor an income 
for his declining years. 

A new policy is offered under which the insurance 
is DOUBLED if death results from ACCIDENT. 
This policy also embodies the following advantages if 
the person whose life is insured becomes totally 
and permanently disabled: 

1. Thereafter the Equitable will carry the insurance 
—tThe Insured will have nothing further to pay. 

2. The Equitable will pay the Insured an annual income 
for life equal to one-tenth of the face of the policy. 


8. Upon the death of the Insured the full amount of the 
insurance will be paid to the Beneficiary (or double the 
amount if death is due to accident) without deduction on 
account of the income paid to the Insured while living. 


(See the policy for conditions and details.) 
For Agency Openings Address 
WILLIAM E. TAYLOR, 


Superintendent of Agencies 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 























THE OHIO MILLERS 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Net Cash Assets................ $1,147,802 
505,213 





Squire Company, Zur. 


1 LIBERTY ST. REPRESENTATIVES NEW YORK | 




















STOCK POLICIES ONLY 


BUSINESS SOLICITED FROM 
AGENTS AND BROKERS 




















San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 






U. $. Gash Assets, Dec, 31, 1916 $15,827,439.35 
Surplus, - - += + §,460,745,59 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871  3,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872  1,427,290.00 












Liverpool 

amo London 

m Globe 
Insurance Zo. 


| Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 1904 —1,051,543.00 CIMICED 





Over $152,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 






HENRY W. EATON, Manager 

G. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager 

HUGH R. LOUDON, Assoc. Deputy Mgr. 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 














NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 





























